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MITCHELLS 
New Catalocue, now wn preparation, comprises a 
number of ttems of Americana in the finest possible 
condition, from the library of a well-known collector 
lately deceased ; copies of Elhot’s grand ornithological 
works; a large number of standard books recently 
imported from England; a splendid copy of Ehot's 
Indian New Testament; a sertes of handsomely 
bound books; Turner's Southern Coast, first edition ; 
besides the works of Matthew Arnold, Andrew 
Lang, Austin Dobson, etc. 

We also offer a large number of books specially 
suitable for the needs of public hbraries at low 
prices. 

Catalogue gratis and post-free. 


"ates a ~ “= , | 
MITCHELLS, 
S80 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A. J. BOWDEN. GEO. D. SMITH. 
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DEPARTMENTAL LIBRARIES.—II. 
BY EDITH E, CLARKE, NEWBERRY LIBRARY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or the two functions of a library, the passive 
hoarding of knowledge and the active, aggressive 
share it takes in its acquisition, the second is 


alone dear to me. Though I acquire with pleas- 


ure bibliographical gems and literary antiquities, 
it is not for the pride of possession, but for the 
word they bring to the student who is seeking 
self-realization for the race in the knowledge of 
its past It is naj asa museum but as a source 
of power that the library appeals to me. As a 


librarian I regard the earnest student, he who 


; { 


*Scorns delights ar ives laborious days ’ 

that the world may become wiser and so, it is to 
be hoped, better, as my commander-in-chief, in 
whose campaigns I, a humble field-follower, de- 
light to aid by subsidies and menial service. All 
are not privileged, like Moses, to hold in their 
hands the destinies of the armies of progress, but 
the staying of the hands of the prophets may as 
librarian be mine. 

It is with this object in view that I have dwelt 
long and earnestly on the best means and me*h- 
ods to attain it. A good watch-dog will perform 
the duties of custodian satisfactorily for an ante- 
diluvian library, but a live librarian, working in 
the most perfect environment and with the best 
aids from shelf-pin to staff, can alone fulfil this 


‘ 


higher conception of library work. From my 
earnest questioning for these ideal conditions 
came Chapter 1 on Departmental Libraries,* a 
statement of a plan fulfilling these conditions, 
submitted for discussion before a class of learners. 
Neither there nor among the larger audience 


which it afterwards met in the columns of the LI- 





BHRARY JOURNAL did it meet any destructive criti- 


cism, nor did those able librarians whom I cited 
as sponsors to my scheme, and from whose writ- 


I culled my precedents, disown their sanction 





to it. I am left to infer that library experts, see- 





ing nothing vulnerable in the abstract plan, are 
willing to allow, if feasible, the demonstration of 
its merits by actual trial. 

[wo years more of work in students’ libraries 
has given me no reason to change my mind about 
departmental arrangement, but has suggested 
many details, the modification of routine, the 
general plan of administration which such an ar 
rangement makes necessary. It is this routine 
of administration, the details of management re- 
quired to fill in the outlines sketched before and 
make a completed organic whole that I here sub 


| 


mit, as before, for discussion, the plan of a tyro 


*See Lis RY JOURNA , 4 ; 


willing to learn through criticism, and bold only 
in giving opinions, not in claiming for them orig- 
inality nor superiority 
Chapter 1 was on the arrang 
to wants of readers, on the exterior relations of 


ibraries, in which all, from the humblest reader 
to the man who gives his millions to found it, are 
interested. Chapter 2 is on the interior relations 
of the staff to each other, is strictly technical and 
not easy to be understood by the outsider. Inits 
discussion, as before, we limit ourselves to those 
libraries of greater than ordinary proportions, 
] 


and whose future points to permanency and con 


| stant growth with no size limit. 


rhis is the first 


characteristic, and the second is that it must be a 
students’ library. Now the library list of 1887 
gives only 14 libraries in the United States over 
100,000 volumes, and of these 14 some 4 or § 
have an abnormal growth in the popular direction 
fiction and juveniles; so while there is plenty of 
room to discuss the question of the management 
of this class of libraries, it not having been yet 
very fully exploited, still to only about ro institu- 


al problem. 


cn} 


tions in the country will it beap 
To most of my readers it will be a problem 


with whose solution they have nothing to do, 





a barren speculation. But in those isolated in- 
stances where a library, a students’ library, 


striding forward to those magnificent proportions 


which the students’ libraries of the future are to 


have, and, barren of precedent, is carving out its 
own functions and environment in accordance 
with the requirements laid upon it, it is indeed a 


burning and vital question. The organization of 
such a library may be painfully and expensively 
evolved by experiment and chance, or by discus- 
sion and comparisonn of plans among experts a 
working order may be elaborated embodying the 
highest probability of success. 

The patriarchal days are gone when each house- 
hold was sufficient unto itself, grinding its own 
corn, weaving its own garments, limiting its 
wants to its own productions, and allowing all sur- 
plus to run to waste. Co operation and distri- 
bution of labor are the order of the day. If this 
is recognized among the common businesses so 


much the more should it be among libraries, 





which should lead in intelligent methods. Li- 
brarians have shown themselves alive to this in 
their schemes for co-operative cataloging and in 
dexing, in arranging for differentiating and non 
duplicating neighboring collections, as planned in 
the New York Library Club, and in other cities. 





or weeFa 
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cesses, automatically, without separate volition, 
without knowledge of results nor of the plan nor 
of what other workers are about ? 


My contention is that it cannot be so per- 


formed ; that the division I have described is 


wrong and along the wrong lines ; that the old 
fashioned way of 


each one doing a part of each 
kind of work was the best; finally, that when 
size necessitates subdivision it must be along th 
lines of subject classes, not of the kind of work. 


[his can be accomplished by dividing a library 
according to the grand divisions of science and 
confiding to certain members of the staff one or 
more of these classes with the running of its ma- 
chinery. Each person will be expected to be 
come a specialist in his department ; to keep the 


run of the publications in that class, and bring t 


the notice of the order department new books 


desired and to remind them of deficiencies ; t 
catalog and classify all books coming to that de 


partment ; to direct the arrangement of it, and 


to assist special students in the use of the books 
der | I ze rt implies Cl n 
under his charge. lS impii« a special room 
tor the class, though not necessarily. 
The accession-book, according to this scheme 
the general card catalog, the main reading-room 
i } 


and circulation-desk, all the paraphernalia that 


} 


gO without saying for the working of a large li- 


brary, are there as usual. What I am proposing 


; 


is an added interior adytum, sacred to the few, a 


sanctum where the initiated taste the sweeis of 


close communion with books, and share in the 
mystic rites of the inner temple of study. rhe 
cataloging which is done in these separate de- 
partments and the assignment of books as they 
come into the library to them will be supervised 
by a central management to preserve the balance 
between them. 

My arguments for this arrangement, stated 
briefiy, are as follows 

1. The librarian working in all branches of 
knowledge is insuthciently equipped for any, thus 
producing interior work, 

2. The librarian confined to a narrow round 


ot routine duties is ignorant of the rest of the 


work, and his work sullers detriment so far as 
he does not comprehend the whole and his part 


in it. 


purs on the |: 


I ilbrarian, 





3. This plan s 

4. Relieves the conscientious one. 

5. Gives variety to routine work, thus produc- 
ing better work 

6. Gives scope for diversity of taste and talent 

7. Attracts the best talent by its independence 


variety, and specialization of interest. 


8. Is adapted to the building of the future. 
Let us consider these more in detail. 1. In 


sufficiency of knowledge produces inefficiency of 





work T 


rant with the publications in every branch of 
knowledge. He must be able to enumerate the 


standard authorities in them all, and make sure 











that there are no gaps on his ves on any 
s ct abie to ‘ f He nust know 
prices and understand s He often al- 

WS a Spe 4iiSt oul a € 1 the library 
t nake Ist ) for h how n h 
better to have tl v eciailst in 
charge of that depart 

[he cataloger again v the same gr 1d 
or wider; ency pedic knowledge with a broad 
view of the relat s of is ects to each 
other, the b prapl I ry l KS $ 
well as their literary history must nown by 
him. Again the refer » librarian must cover 
the same field, All branch lally, medicine 
and fine arts, cookery and transcendentalism, must 
be explor d to satisfy an u nting ind sore 
morselessly in sting When thes 
funct ire separate t ‘ i in } 
its three divisions vi " erstanding of all 
branches of knowledge and their relation to each 
other, (2) literary history, or the knowledge of au 
thors and th wks they have written, b 
liography, or the acquaintance with the author 
ties on any subject and their comparative value 
must be traversed by each one of three pers 
When these three functions are united in or 
person and confined to one subject th surse is 


run but once, and a shorter one at that. Breadth 


in treatment will be the result of this curtailing 
of length. It is impossi , as the cataloger 
turns constantly [rom one subject to another 
widely dissimilar to catch the little side-light: 
the floating items of information, the stray bit 
of gossip which gathered by the wayside gives 





information which pondcrous tomes wit! 
Knowledge gained simply for use, like the jour- 
nalist’s hurried gleaning from reference-bovoks 
i ta! } 

! 


and a cataloger’s hasty glance into a bibli 


raphy, is superficial, and cannot be used with 


out danger of gross errors. It should not take 
twenty years to make a good cataloger, and th 

only claim for it is in the nmense range olf s 

ects with which the unfortunate tyro is expected 
to become familiar Given complete famil- 


iarity with the now more thoroughly exploited 


ground of catalog rules, with a keenly analyti- 


cal, logical mind to perceive fine distinctions and 


a good memory to apply them consistently 


[ September, ’gt. 
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then with familiarity with one department of 
nowledge gained from the care of the books in 
that department, keeping watch of growl 
and supplying its deficiencies, prompted by sug 
gestions from the students who use it, and our 


beginner will speedily become an expert for that 





epartmer 





formulas may be tingling at his fingers’ ¢ 
nor how many years of experience he y have 
had with the Vagaries and avnorimaiitics Ww 
publishers put forth for the erf yy 
cataloger’s soul through tribulat f f 
he is not master of the subject he essays to cat 
log he will do poor work; viz., insufficiency of 
know!e ro ces eihciency of work 

2. I t understan } of the Y y 
tem tends to unsatisfactory performance of any 
branch The girl who tends the loom does not 
need to know all the proc es; ut that 
mechani The reference brar i 
ontrary, n c<nuw how th italog made, or 
the public suffer If tk ila t ci wot meet 
the public sufficiently to | I nted with 
t catchwords by which they know ‘ hat 
treatise or yinmittee report, or t car tie 
protests against his pecanitric ind obstinate 
istance on Ma mets going tothe mounta 
the catalog becomes unadaptable. It takes many 
dad foratyro ina large rary r ery 
S not all apparent to grasp the correlation w 
exists between order t, access t A 
log, and shelf-list, so that at first I onstantly 
trying to make each one of these supply the 
whole. Unless there are meetings of the staff 
ind constant consultation, any one ] i ex 
clusively one kind of work loses knowled; ‘ 
what others ar« ig and of t rela f 





loes this his work is defective 

Ihe care of a department spurs on the y 
librarian Heaven de ran ambiti i N 
from an assistant who regarcs Nils | 1 as 
literary lounging ground or as a cer t 
display his talents as an author but if self 
ishnes nd uncons i $3 ¥ t 
circle hallowed by the great dea whose zea 
ind devotion brought forth works meet rt 
membrance, let him be given a task wh 


work'ng alone, results can be accurately me 
ured, and where respons 
spur him on, 

4. But to the conscientious, ambitious, now 


cruelly overtaxed brarian, let us imaugurate 


a respite from killing care and relief to aching 


brain. Librarianship has its martyrs as all pur 
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tributions will flow to it 
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maxim that change of employment constitutes 
rest, and if the mental strain and long hours of a 


ibrarian’s work do not set up a claim to rest of 


this kind I am at a loss to know what work 





6. This plan adapts itself to diversity of taste 
ind talent. It is part of the success of every 
great leader of mankind that he knows how to 
put diverse talents to use in their proper sphere. 
Let our system be elastic enough to adapt itself 


to individuality and ut 





ze personal gifts to the 
best advantage An iron-bound system which 
cannot do this is worse than none. 
7 he positions created by this arrangement 
will be the most desirable in the library profes- 
n. Its variety in kind of labor, its unity of 


interest, its independence, the opportunity it af- 


fords of intercourse with those pursuing the same 
ie of study, combined with et investigation 


ilong one’s own specialty, its freedom from 
rivalry, friction, or a desire to rise 


those in charge of departments being co-equal, 


ily directed by the central administrative offi- 


cers, the whole constitutes a most tempting prize, 
’ 


[ September, *9t. 





and from the crowd of applicants the most unex- 
ceptionable can be chosen, 

8. This system is designed for libraries whose 
proportions will demand a modification of th: 
heretofore familiar plans of library structure 
rhe future library will be either stacks or depart- 


ments. The more expensive, yet vastly more use- 


ful, wiil be on the departmental system, and it is 


in accordance with the latter that this scheme is 
sketched. 


But the principle which underlies the plan of 





library work which I have been here supporting 


and, I hope, elucidating, is of wider application 


than to those great students’ libraries to which I 
have been here applying it. The division of 
work by sul t rather than by processes can 


and, I hope, will by degrees be adopted in many 


libraries greatly fering from those under dis- 


cussion. Much, I venture to think, will the lot of 
the library worker be brightened by the adoption 
of this plan rather than the more mechanical one 
of having each process perform by a separate 
worker, whose labors are restricted to that narrow 


field. 


ACCESS TO THE SHELVES.* 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 





I WISH to give it as my strong conviction, after 


half a century's familiarity with libraries of al 
kinds, that the great changes to be made in the | 
libraries of the future lie in the direction not of 


the collection of books, but of their distribution. 





Ihe prot of collection is now pretty we 
ved. Once set a library on its feet, and con 


money, books, pictures, | 





treasures of all kinds. This is especially true if 
it be supported by the public and so administered 
that the whole comm ty regards it as its pos 
session. On this side only patience and labor 
ure necessary ; and the ordinary problems of ad 
stration, though difficult, present only th 
kind of difficulty which the American mind read- 
ily solves rhe problem of t future is not 
therefore, to collect the library or to administer 
in the ord nary sense, but t make it uselu 
This problem is far mor lifficult and needs 
higher qualities ; for it needs the faith to put 
confidence in the people, and the far-seeing wis- 


lom to exercise that confidence to the best ad- 


vantage. 


What renders it certain that this vaster prob- 


} ' ; ’ 


m will be solved is the fact that all the tenden- 


es of the last half century have been urging us 
* (An extract from an address be e the Massachusetts | 


brary C.u See 1 44.—E 


that way For fifty years I have seen the books 


of our larger 


braries gradually emerging trom 
their monastic seclusion, coming forth from their 
locked cases and their nun-like garb of brown, t 


What stu- 


dent near Boston has not revelled in the glorious 


meet human eye and human touch, 


iberty which you, Mr. President, have seen es- 


hed in the Athenwum Library? Yet I can 





remember when, in its Pearl Street seclusion, tl 


yoldest youth would no more dare to take down 


a book in one ofits alcoves than to adventure on 


a perilous flirtation with a Spanish nun, I can 


recall the time when no student 





for the most venerable or dingy vo 


fully swathed before it was handed 





customary suit of solemn br 





is a select of 4000 volum 
creased, I am told, to 2 oO whe 
reading-room is erected — which every one of the 


two thousand students may use at will and pra 


tically unwatched, each personally taking down 








and handling any book. More than this, any 
*(1 tice t he at generati it 
hould be said that at ast f y years ago, and perhaps 
more, there was a « ection « r t x ind 
volumes in the i reading-r m of Gore Hall put at the 
ee disp< ion of the students and not vered.— Eps 
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student or any citizen eng lins alt ch | ora be ( » the me 
an have free a ss to tl * st self t ks, ¢ ation s ‘ re af 
main library, where there ar tude {vo guar I re ( awyer 
nes practically irrepiacea 1 where he \ y t f w nit wa 
ha e every one The rt er ot g tl hat V De O c " Wor 
e t ewe at no to four r et vor t the Ie new k Ww 
hes e of rse the instructors of <nife t ud | 
versily i I r greater than Uf 
y of st s my owr g Yet It to pr t t the ; r 
i e ! ne r et c ¢ 
ks seem to me |e t pa ¢ ¢ ¢ aries Ww be a 
vere almost her t y sealed from y r rightf s I t 
What is the key to th hang It isa very t y reas vi t ring 
nilé r ~ I n ysolr f he w ¥ f T i nt 
st y t se t Ww h w fear t t whict to make t | rary a 
c A r xe £ § } e! 8 [ tl 
t I scl S ast treatn t of anges W t " t f An} 
Fe Our Cambridge S Su t c Mr ¢ part bra and trustee 
Cogswe l y t me that in <ing thi z y st s rown paper; 1 t i 
the early reco f the sche n ttee he w nost of their ys and make their 
umazed to find how na 1 of tk time of that I nee tha s of a few i 
board was for rly ¢ ip with efforts to | v e€ amply re i tt AS¢ f 
ect the t ngs from the fj sand t " f the whole y Our gs wv tt 
knives f the p We ave now sing selves be greatly 1 i I alread k with 
ws worth n ul the eds ‘ repent t g at ( ridge ’ 
I ses ¢ I lays;a et, he ys, t v I | " r tt ¢ troyed ¢ 
has for years no asion er row, I ad I they r, ‘ 
‘ ect for ¢ nent Che better the g | w ¢ in wing magnificent 
the higher the ap ot the ter the f e ( O} Librar he 
ge It the samme with k rt raria ry a e, ¢ gy for t resent fictior 
‘fa rural library to e that she ertedt ’ ¢ thrown open, as free 
tt ibolition of brown p er r ; \ n I ry every re 
that the farmer t e re t of It t er forgotten 
fully ler the wagon-seat prot w r,t eer expe t is tried, 
threw the « red books int tt f th t y of ( t in the 
wagon, It so with the d ta ss r ring « Pawt et, R. I 
Nor w t av to say that et I rif e th ¢ ve have | ( bridge 
Bos Athena ockholders ar I I ¢ early tw tl ur 
t that the people at large are less to bet te reely ¢ ndle I omer 
If there a dilieren the s the other V tw € ea they w ¢ wi 
vay. Mr, Edward Capen, ther ra f the | ¢ ut brat and this wit I 
Boston Put I rary, once told wher me Kk, eX pt instar wh I 
udded restrictio were there propose hat |} t e¢ 4 ent Ch olle ot 
lgment was y against them Ile sa not me y « ped t arie v 
[he people who need watching, with us, are 1 " strated works and the I te writing 
the 1 ré gnorant p b , those wh nave I writer is ocol Irv I} ray, and 
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ep any book 
to exchange it for an 
watching,” he said f 
the men who have a gay 
fill, or the specialists w 
of information and wish 
librarian here understar 
am told, there are visit 


with a millio 











ading it tonly | t ling expr y arranged for ¢ rpose, I 
Those who nee would have tl main of the ary open 
lucated collect the al freed " I be e tk i uld 
r own librari c c t at ¢ ela without extra exy é 
e got ata rare bit rtheen yment ofa t r N 
Every utter if it l t Th what we are te 

In muset I m atand gradually proa I ind noth 
10 could be trusted ng shor {tl v be the Free P Library 
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PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
BY W I I STE 
rem t 

Visiroks to the Boston Publ Library |} 
noticed for some years past in the Lower Ha 

‘ necer wi se solic Dbusin¢e § it i pect t Ss 

S| il assistance to readers. Such a feature! 
long been recognized as a d jeratum at tl 
Public Library of our own city, and has sever 
t s been strongly urged by the librariar I 
reports. The additional expense of an ofl 
whose whole attention should be confined to 
work i ated above has until recen , in vie 
of the we <nown paintiully nited ¢ 1d ] 
its funds, stood in the way of taking such a ste 
At the recent annual meeting of the truste¢ 
however, the recommenda 1 as ¢ tain 
the rarian’s a il report, was a te 
steps were at once taken to carry it int ‘ 
ation Some important chang partly t 
way of reorganizat of the staff, and y 
the way of construction of a spe il desk for th 
purpose, were rendered ne sary,and a 
of this work ol! constrt " fact y ] 
been complet But the work, eve t 
necessary disadvantage of the temporary < 
itions, has been g g on for several weeks, 
fact, iong ¢ goto lily seve ‘ 
the necessity for providing for it; and a fe 
words as to the demands of t! in mace | 
the library w be of interes Assista I 
Kind I red to fas in i = s I t 
certain way, from the begint g—t t is, s 
as tl time wh th ttendar ] ul 
from their othe ili left them freetor e 
t In the annual report of rarian tw 
years ag were | nt $ er ges $ 

t SK 1 preset r ga gic i 
the showing there ma was represent v ft 
use made thi vv t the yea l t hav 
how r,t . ery rtant draw st 
the usefulness of this method hithert In tl 
first place, this scatt fire tions f 
assistance has talie pon rar er Ww 
had other routine s which fr tly re 
quired their attent 1 ist at the wh | 
plication was made In the se pla ‘ 
many them have laily lt eiv a 
atte ito bya rent mem rs I tf rar 
staff as to caus 4 te appreciable and 
stantly reasing in ence avi e r 
work In view, therefore, the actual retar 
ation of the work in several partments of tl 
library wing to this cause, it has been 1 ya 
act of economy to take this step 

In brief, the purposes which such a measur 
as this has in view are the answer y of ri 
which require searching among tl nt 
shelves to answer ; supplying a reader who is in 
vestigating some cial topic with the var 
works bearing on that s t; assisting t re 
searches of readers of var is grades pr 
dity ; guidin re rs wh ne nply t 
consult the several thousand works of referer 
in the reading-room, to find the right one; ar 
even in instructing the younger an ess experi 
enced readers in the intelligent e of th ref 
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eren Nn y la i wie 
the t < asked for is suf ying another 
the same s t, or showing the reacer how t 
ise the var italogues, bulletins, etc., pr 
vi Notw anding e utm care t f 
to pr ie alll f this k which are eed 
an e« { 10f ( an arrangement 
I I 1 the re t other as shall make 
then t heir own story failure on the part 
I ier rene 1 it t a glance shou 
not cau urprise l pri e recognize 
rom the first } bee " i g question 
t t detalis of t k t e regat 
t as legitimate a ) ra » the irt of the 
} ‘ t1 t a railway at for instance 
A vet, so nu est is ye reader, and 
t 1 ol giving tr t t t the rarian is very 
e that re lers have sometimes wandere n 
re t again witl t taining what 
1 for ick Of assistance wl hw ] 
gladly re ere 
the n re of the quest s with which 
readers apply at Informat Desk The 
rst and n st sti i laracterist be note 
the con irative rarity of those which may € 
i trivia Eve e number of “ priz ies 
t Ca Ww nou ude mit me 
ries more ri thar efu s overwheln 
gly i re ant \ ompal n with those 
V h show a ser t gence on the part of 
the reader or s ne rect practical caring I 
ones dally e or work Representative instat 
( g the tt ve ire 1 uirie for 
t exact text rt tne yi t Tax a list of 
lames of s ers tl ttle f Lexington, re 
nprover mn the telegrapl lis t 
f recipr ty, descriy f Belleck ware, the 
w as to Pre er ess the principle 
f the Farmers’ Allia the heroes and myth 
of Wagner's op 1 the t of interna 
ial copyrigh A stural, there also a 
rge a ilmost mstant use by the pupils of 
c 4 tne t nts in ege, and aiso, 
t rhaps an ¢ gree, by the skilled art 
Ss I r grea t I turing esta shment 
a not intre t \ y manut rers and de 
k t eal nateria t be put to rect 
t their tr and Uf { 
I ea rect r n the dev pment of 
Phe quest 1 may arise, Does not iquiry 
as tl ften reve k on the part of th 
rary of very t ede I} answer 
t t W t pr t eS ( t the | 
at it f nd t a de eratum has tl 
lar en sent! n ¢ y insta e in neariy 
ery stance at of dded t he rary I 
those instances, more r, where an rer ha 
me ata t e wht the erk 7 j the 
luly is not prese t work h g been placed 
irge of I r the y tor the 
est iref ake ar inswere 
m he iy y t clerK place n 
eottne n r 
re " hat such work ex 
a. t por c e fturnishe 
1 Wa | ed est t $ ¢part 
nent it Was arr ged the harge of 
it [ ] t t e wit t r work, to be 














taken up in the intervals of tt For the 
first few days this was entirely practicable, but it 





Is WOrK, 





has more than once been the case since that a 
continuous stream of appl cations trom morning 


to night has rendered it impossible to take uf 
this other work provided 

Reference has already been made to the fact 
that, so modest is the average reader and so 
afraid of troubling some one, that, rather than 
ask for an explanation, he will sometimes do 
without neede 
the writer has in view in bringing this matter to 
the notice of the /ourna 


2 
< 


assistance One o 





readers is to 
ic that they will find 
here, ready to assist them in every possible way, 
a practical guide to the resources of the library, 
who, to a skilled training in methods of research, 


adds a sympatheti 





on the minds of the p 


interest in the widely vary- 
ing wants of readers which will put them at their 
ease. No one who has not had the opportunity 
for observing can readily realize how highly 
ialized have become the kinds of inquiries 
ibrary in 
a community like ours, nor how large a percent- 





speci 
which focus themselves upon a public 
age of these inquiries are such as no catalogue, 
constructed on the most generously comprehen- 


sive scale, would be able fully to answer. Noone 


of the various catal ywrues. bulletins or other ap- 
pliances, which i: is the library's aim to keep up, 


could be spared without less, and yet they are in 


themselves inadequate without the personal as- 
sistance and guidance to be supplied by such an 


Ihe managers of the library, 
therefore, have the best of grounds for their be- 
lief when they estimate that, marke 
been the benefits of this library to the comm 

nity thus far in its history, they have by this act 
rendered it capable of increasing that usefulness 


officer as this. 


as have 





r 
manyfold a usefulness, in fact, the only limits 
to whict il be the modesty of the readers in 
availing themselves of it, on the one hand, and 
their own lack of financial ability for meeting al 
the demands upon it, on the other. * 
I {Ma ne ( t 
H press 
‘ 4 ” 
Farmers’ A 
Re t ‘ 
A t Are 
K ‘ iw 
On ear s 
History f ‘ 
Char Corda 
Legis eon 
\) the c f t " ¢ 
R.I 
Standard Oil ¢ 
M I 
\ plik 
Correst ‘ etween G +ra G Ruck 
Shall Canada bea xe Ss 
Pos G al W ‘ eport g P 
nD vners I x | 
er qu 
U.S. and Canada 
( ticisms Faust 
> pe g and spe 
\ n ft 
Speculat 
Mrs. Stanley (Dor I i 
*A reques Mr. Foster has ki 
mitted us [ the t of subjects on w 
t wee« 
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Methods of making and forming constitutions and by 
ws 








ese music a me 
Ovid's Metamory se \ I x 
Character of I Ans 

Got archite 

D f King 

Su t for y I s 
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traw berry 

Ocklawaha River, F 

I r gover t t 
Designs the sea ft { 

Bismarck a is ence ut e | 
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I eof f sts 
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Th estruct S m 
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THE TILDEN WILI 


Now, then, if y« 
over, so far as I have had strength, the principal 
grounds upon which the validity of this devise 
has been contested. They are, to my mind, un- 
substantial in tt extreme. Nothing but the 
circumstance that it seems to be impossible nowa 





lays for a man to make any nsiderable dis 
position of property outside of the range of those 
who claim to be kindred by blood nothing 
but the dispositic to g ti bequests given 
to public objects —to take the chances of litiga- 
tion, because so many of such contests have been 
successful— nothing, I say, but this practice 


which has become too universal, would have ever 










d pers 
bequest of Gov. ent design so 


with his thoughts in the 





stantly assoc 


losing years of his life, stood in any sort of haz- 
ard, I should be cted with the deepest anxiety. 





[The idea that a man cannot, when he comes to 
from this morta , his prepara- 
s for stepping from it, look about him and 
see what he can do with the wealth which fortune 
has been pleased to grant him, that he cannot do 
that without apprehension that somebody who 
rection with him, near or remote, 
by blood, will c6éme into a court of justice and 
defeat all his beneficent intentions, is to me a cir- 
cumstance of a most melancholy nature. 





or mak 





has some « 









And that these people who contest this will, of 
all others, wuld be permitted to grasp this 
property ! o near relations of the testator, 





with no near ties either of blood or affection, liv- 
ing upon his bounty while he was alive, taking a 
million from him when he died, and all withouta 
word of gratitude! And even then they would 
not let him rear that monument to his name 
which was the dearest wish of his closing hours. 

I take it that there is to be no decision here 
which will prevent—I am glad to believe that 
there is no doctrine of law which prevents — the 
full accomplishment of his benevolent purpose. 
I rejoice to believe that he will be permitted to 
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crown a life of usefulne although a e of cor Rules f a Dictionary ¢ ¢ y ‘ 
tention which excited many anim s, with ar nd cuss by the class, a t tt he 
act of beneficence as to w hn ne of } fe r ents of classificatior essons on t use 
W tizens will feel any er ne t I the ! . sneit s \ hota 
praise and applause. k g rging vst . refere 
VOR naexe t xT ny a nisce us 
LTRRAR ORK FOR WOME) 5 " . S WOSk SEE ; 
LiDNANY KN I . J ins ant fer ry s » uch re ise 
1 if she re entire r st ne 
t y r 1d more S eXx{ ce 
- , 1 ir » er from tree iries in 
: y : M r { It t ‘ r has 
> harge of ! brary, another is in 
vy is a girl who | had no experience in | the law-book 1 Western city, two or 
Ww Ktot la a If she ar | t c more nav taxer rse¢ taloguing 
to give two years to study, and is sure tha at the Pratt | ne t " 
Ww ild rather t i rarian than anyti gy eis rege Ne York it l r s 
she sh ls it Library S at A ny 1 c ut of the I f c st- 
t ars ess n 
rns from t n that each year's At lea ne ! v i pers says to 
sts from Oct rto June, that tuition isa hin ] earn ‘ t ary 
red d ars a ye boar an average, | wor that | f ve ’ ; e, and perhay 
ven d rsa wee ink en ed with tt I me here f " yort y vill give me 
t irS ASKS Sear esti S er 1€1 thing I $ ta t ( ler 
prev us education, disposition, uith t i Ss W 1 the a W Cat ‘ gy is 
si undertaking brary work he) earn | a pal it WOK ! th n t rity 
f she has not knowr re, that to be s I t after rea g a few ser 
in her chosen profession she nee perfect ce Me j i Sut r executive 
j}UICK, alert min at ty t wdapt herseil a nit g te i y r 
<inds of people, the power of analys ‘ ex c er report of s c 
parison, a good memory, a knowledge of sever rior e! © ¢ red report *° 
anguaces th nore the better I arily th n \ ( ue 
with cs of retere e€, and Nal Sol system ar I € 
ler The ist ilifications are s« nt ant natt | also, there t three or 
that the most distingu ed librarian in por f tt r othecer is 
ry has always asked, an f her s e1 urce 4 ting ¢ t t 
erning a new apy nt Does she keep he ise refer analy v t I ‘ I 
rea rawers in ordet t ron t ers W c 
If the cand ate S answers and relere s r ire trar t s€ ne 
itistactory, and she passes examinatior t { if Y t Ww t [ ‘ a i t 
signed to test her genera teliiger a f ra I t rary work 
n irity w t rd cs {current ever I r tw year goagiria ‘ ra 
e is admitted t ‘ e istr i) gt tshe t x { t gt € 
n modern methods of ary wo! c t of a V I f ‘ the 
kbuying, and many t gs s Some es Hat ¢ easy | t t 
of the students, after the first year, take a few I Chere are no easy es 
n a library for a year and tt go | to the , a girl can play y Ihe 
sche to finish their course. Pract v italog t y t y r seve I 
edge is as usef 1 the Library Sct exper i t have f he | to lear er 
ence 1 teaching Ist 1 nor il Ss f Ww x, Uf N ‘ { hall a Zz ‘ ge 
Ihe t rof girls w i rt y have left c y aS s ' 
scl I ege, cana ra the t orn ey whenever ! 1T she t write a 
for the school, which does not nit pupils ear, even hand t s ely rate t 
under twenty years i age, 1 ‘ 5 " ‘ [ Se I nd py ‘ 
and the test quest $s; and examinat Ss are so } < pa t i i gQ at rea 
searching that or the very best wu offer the Zz » I t nders the 
elves are admitte The Pratt Ins e, Br k ! nofa arts a ences to ¢a er 
lyn, hasa ass in cataloguing and library wor | t a nt k viedge of U t 
under the direction of the rarian, a gt lat etermit nder what s t ( ! 
of the Library Schoo he terms, which ar plac esa te at ‘ vith geos 
mon may be learned by sending to the it raphy t ¥y, art t teratul 
stitute for a circul This yeara class in library \ ery-< rn t be er feet for] rs 
economy is working ! rf rsa day throug at atime I shou be a rate it gure 
the five-weeks < irs f the Amherst Sum i to remember faces easant at rte we 
School, under Fletcher formerly of the’ read enough to recommend g teresting, and 
Watkinson Lib [he two morning hour t pleasant Eng French, or Germar 
given t iry handwriting and ca to t t thor best editors 
oguing art i the aitern nt il 4 t emand she ou not be 
ning « y Mr. Fletcher on Cutter's ynorant et gh t fer an t-of date scientif 
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book toa reader who wishes to learn a new pro- 
cess in electro-plating or a new theory in chem- 
istry, and should understand human nature well 
enough not to give a boy of 12 a history suitable 
for a college senior. She must be ready at a 
moment's warning totell where to find the latest 
method of flash-light photography, an account 
of the government of the German Empire in 
simple form for a child, recent intelligence on 
Micronesian missions, or the best description of 
the phospate beds of South Carolina. She should 
be well-read enough to guess what a_ reader 
means when he asks for a book by the wrong 
author or wrong title, or a short story, supposing 
it isto be a novel. She must know books, old 


rest the best substi- 








and new, well enough to sug 

tute for one not on the shelves, and must con 
stantly bear in mind that essays not to be found 
in book form are probably in the library in some 
magazine. She must be able to show readers 
how to find magazine articles and must be ready 


to pick out “any good readable book” a hun- 


} 





dred times a day, adapting her estimate of the 
book to the age and condition of the reader. 
She must be willing to work eight or ten hours 
a day, give up most orall of her evenings and 
know little or nothing of “ teas,”’ afternoon re 
ceptions, lectures, concerts, church sociables, or 
even week-day church services. In some libra- 
ries every assistant is alloy 
week, but those who are paid the highest salaries 





one morning a 


tions In summer 





give up all their evenings Va 
vary from two to four weeks, and salaries of as- 





sistants from three hundred to nine hundred dol- 


i Ii} 


lars. Librarians and library atten 





ints some- 


times break down from overwork, butit is oftener 
on account of irregularity in meals or lack of 
; 


a 
exercise Good care of one’s self plenty of sle ep 


with a walk of two or three 


' 


Hl ' ' 


and nourishing for 
miles every day, are all as useful to library work- 
ers as to any other class of women. 

4 man whose name is known wherever Ameri- 
can libraries have been heard of once said to me 
that he believed the ability for library work to be 





us truly God-given as any other talent. If agirl 
of twelve or fourteen would rather live with 
books than anywhere else, if she has read or 


oked into every one within her reach, from Pa- 
ley’s * Natural Theology" to“ Tristram Shandy:’ 
if she can usually answer the outside questions 
history or literature that are asked in school 


i 
is never satisfied until she has found the auth: 


of every quotation or the meaning of every al 
lusion in her reading; if Shakespeare and Scott, 


Dickens and Thackeray are her well-beloved 
friends, she should begin to train herself for 


library work, giving as much attention as possi 
ble to languages and history in school. After her 
school or college course let her go through the 
Library School if she can, or take one of the 
shorter courses. If not, let her make as plain 
and business-like an application as possible at the 
nearest library. She may have to begin as a 

gallery girl,” who waits until orders for books 
come up from below, and then takes the volumes 
from the shelves to be put into a basket or truck 
for the delivery-desk. She may be told to sort 
old newspapers or overlook the cleaning of dusty 
shelyes,or perhaps she can have only a substi- 
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tute’s place at first, but if she has the right 
stuff in her she will soon be promoted. There 
are many inefficient middle-aged women in. li- 
raries, who were put there because they had 


no means of support and have stayed for years 

















just where they were at first from lack of ambition 
and interest, but the girl whom I have described 
is not like them. 

Nearly twenty vears ago six or eight girls, 
while waiting for places as teachers, were set at ; 
work in this very library in preparing a catalogue : 
for printing. When this w l they begar H 
to teach, but one of them felt the fascination of 
library work and knewthat she would rather do 
it fifty weeks in the year for ten hours a day six ‘ 
days in the week than teach five hours a day five *t 


lays in the weck and thirty-eight weeks a year. 
Her desire to be in a library grew and strength- 
ened with years, until at last she gave up her 





school and took an assistant’s place in a newly- 
opened free in New York. Before long 
the librarian died, and the assistant had shown 


such marked ability that she was appointed t 
her place. She is still at the head of the library, 
which now includes branches all over the city, 
and she bas been within a few years sent abroad 
to buy thousands of books, is one of the officers 
of the American Library Association, and a 
prominent member of the New York Literary 
Ciub. Many libraries ask applicants what their 








special studies or lines of reading have been since 
leaving school, and in nine cases out of ten the 
answer is ‘‘Novels only.” An sistant well- 
read in good novels is invaluable in a library if 
she remembers characters and cidents 1 has 
the knack of suiting books to readers, but a gir 


o has read nothing but writers of the Duches 





or even E. P. Roe’s grade is absolutely useless 
The more that a library aspirant has fol 


some special subject the better informed 





upon history and historical characters, art and 
artists, the better hope she has of a permanent 


f 
ippointment. 


THE WORLD’S CONGRESS AUXILIARY 
OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN 


EXPOSITION, 


WituiAM F. Poore, LL.D., Chairman, 


THE World's Congress Auxiliary is an organiza- 
tion maintained by the Exposition corporation, 
ind approved by the United States Government, 
for the purpose of arranging a series of interna- 
tional conventions, or congresses, during the 
Exposition season of 1893, which will bring to- 
gether for mutu al ac quaintance, cc nsultation, and 
discussion the leading scholars and specialists in 
the various departments of human progress 

The work of the Auxiliary has been assigned 





a 





to a number of general committees, and these . 
are further subdivided into sections, each having 3 
its own congress and sub-committee. } 
The General Committee on Literary Congresses ; 
herewith submits a preliminary statement of the i 
] é 


sections and the subjects they will cover which 
thus far have been decided upon, namely 
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H )RICA ERATUR 

Historical literature, w t ! tes the se 
ond sectior sas t f gre ra nd creasing 
nterest I 4” n re ii an th t gt 
methods of stiga nand a purer style ) 
ma mmense progress in recent years It has 
found propriate place in the curr t 
the lea universities, and is a favorite study of 
their brightest graduates. In ir country the 
American Historical Association is its nationa 
rgan. Nearly every State has its Historical 
Society, and there are many mur pal and loca 

ieties, each having its faithful workers in some 
phase of history Similar societies exist in for 


eign countries; and it will be a pleasure to our 


historical students to meet and hear in a nter 
national congress their eminent men whose name: 
in America are household words 

lo foreigners, also, there is a fascination 


our eventful national career, an 
ble book, “* The American ( 
Is quite as interesting to them as to u Our 
foreign brethren can also teach us an important 





mark: 
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As the meeting of many congre:s tonet ( 
i not e nve nt ina ment { ale 
n Ma October I Ww e made and 
er announce when the yresses \ er tl 
irge o!f each { the genera mittee W i 
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whberry Library Frank Viac Veag Lew 
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1 Prairie Daniel Konbright, Jan 
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cis F. Browne, 74’e Dial; Franklin H. Head, 
Joseph Kirkland. 

Recommendations and suggestions from Amer- 
ican and foreign correspondents, addressed to 
the General Chairman, or the chairman of one of 
the special committees, are respectfully solicited. 

WILLIAM F, PooLe, Chairman, 

DANIEL BONBRIGHT, 

Lewis H. Boure.t, 

Francis F, Browne, 

JAMes T. HATFIELD, 

FRANKLIN H. Heap, 

Freperick H. Hip, 

JoserH KIRKLAND, 

ALEXANDER C. McCivus 

FRANKLIN MACVEAGH, 

WILLIAM MorTON PAYNE, 

CHARLES W. PEARSON, 

Hucu M. Scorrt, 

Danie. L. SHorey, 

Davip SWING, 

NORMAN WILLIAMS 

(,@nic? 4 ommittl[ee. 

Ex ~ He ARTERS, CHICA July 





A BAD WAY 


From ¢ Chron 


HERE are two distinct ys of spending the 
public money. The one 


a most searching and care 
c 





yat which calls for 


ul investigation int 


every detail of expenditure, to make sure that 
/ 


each item of cost is cut down to the lowest pos- 
sible figure consistent with good work, and that 


lin every particular 


the work, when done, should 


come upto the standard laid down in the con 
tracts he other way is best exemplified in 


the report of the sub-committee on the part of 
the Boston Common Council, to whom was as 
signed the duty of inquiring into matters re- 
lating to the new Public Library building in 
Copley Square. rhis report, to our minds, shows 
a most shiftless way of handling this large and 
important work, and we can find nothing of 
credit in it either to the architects or the trus- 
tees. On the 23d day of April, 1888, the archi- 
tects submitted a final estimate of $1,165,955 as 
being the amount needed to complete the build- 
ng in accordance with their plans. In the course 


of construction there has been ‘‘ saved by altera- 
ations in plan of building” the sum of $283,000. 


he balance—namely, $883.0c00—should, there- 
fore, represent the cost of the building had the 
architect's estimates been accurate. We find, 
however, two very damaging items in the report, 
lamaging to the accuracy at least of the archi- 
tect’s estimates. They are as follows “ In- 
reased cost by items omitted in original esti- 
mate, $735,000;"" and ‘*‘ underestimate of items 
covered by original estimate, $725,000." We 
are left quite in the dark as to whether the word 
‘omitted ” in the first item indicates negligence 
on the part of the architect or whether it refers 
to items in coustruction not included in the speci- 
fications and plans upon which the estimate of 
April 23d was based. The presumption, how- 
ever, is that the phraseology of the sentence 
containing this word would have been made to 
stand out clearly had it been possible to absolve 
the architect from all blame for this large item 
of added cost. When, however, we turn to the 
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second item of $725,000 we are obliged to ask no 
questions to relieve it of any possible ambiguity. 
[he word ‘‘ underestimate’’ makes the matter 
clear, and we marvel at the business management 
which makes it necessary to ask for $72: 
additional to complete a contract the total of 
which was but $883,000, the more especially 
when the confession is made that faulty figures 
in making the original estimate are the cause of 
tall. Nor must we lose sight of the statement 
which, in his original estimate under date of 
Dec. 16, 1888, the architect made concerning it. 
He said therein that the estimate included “a 
percentage for possible omissions.” This has 


25.000 





not only been used up (and the percentage was 
probably by no means a small one), but the 
enormous sum of $725,000 in addition must be 
added to it to make good the cost over and above 
the architect’s estimates. So much forthe archi- 
tect. We rest confident that there will be but ons 
opinion of his connection with the matter. 

A word now concerning the trustees. In their 
annual report, dated December, 1888, they say not 
word about a possible deficiency, nor in their re- 
port of a year later do they refer to any errors 
in the original calculation of cost, although they 
do call attention to the fact that ‘‘ the plans and 
estimates, as presented, did not include any of 
the platforms, approaches, sculpture or adorn- 
ments necessary for a building of this importance 
or any of the furniture or shelving required in it, 
but during the year the plans for some of these 





items have been completed.” It certainly seems 
as though they should have known that the final 
cost of the building would prove to be far in ex- 


cess of the original estimates, as they certainly 


must have been aware of the fact that this state of 
fflairs was largely due to the blunders of the 
architect's figures. It seems to us to have beena 
very badly managed affair from inception ; nor 


‘ 
can we find any consolation for ourselves in the 
ommittee’s statement that the building, when 
finished, will prove to be ‘‘a palace for the peo- 
ple.” We admit ourselves to be somewhat at a 
loss to know just what the committee means by 
this phrase. They certainly could have had no 


thought of Walter Besant’s i gnificently 








und successfully carried out in London, for it 
bears no possible resemblance to the People’s 


Palace of that city. If by the use of the word 
palace they wish to praise the architectural feat- 
ures of the building, it is perhaps well to say 
that on this point public opinion is by no means 
a unit. 3ut perhaps the use of the words ‘‘a 


may be found in the desire 





palace for the peoy 

on the part of the committee to say something as 
a final wind-up to their report, and not being 
able to say that the bui aing we prove to be a 
model and modern library building, thought this 
alliterative phrase would serve the purpose as 





well as any other. The present estimate of total 
cost runs up to $2,343,000. When this has been 
spent the city of Boston will have a_ building 
which, in the minds of those best qualified to 
judge —the great body of intelligent and pro 
gressive librarians throughout the country — will 
fall far short of being perfect in the light of pres- 
ent library development. 

It seems to us that the above illustrates the 
‘*bad way”’ of spending the public’s money. 
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these three are the most popular authors in St. 
Louis. Although Victor Hugo stands at the 
head with “* Les Miserables’”’ issued 45 times, no 
other of his works has got within a list of So. 
Thackeray, whose ‘“ Vanity Fair” is always 
among the first ten, reached a total circulation, 
including 7 titles, of only 44. Hawthorne, whose 
‘Marble Faun” is one of the ten, has a circula- 
tion of 68 with g titles. Dickens, whose ‘‘ David 
Copperfield” is near the head, has Ig titles with 

total circulation of 105. Blackmore, with 9 
titles, circulates 19 times. In other words, while 
239 people are reading Mis. Holmes, 135 E. P. 
Roe, and 124 Walter Scott, only 45 are reading 
Hugo, 44 are reading Thackeray, 68 Hawthorne, 
and 105 Dickens, while Blackmore reaches only 19 
persons in St. Louis. 

These facts seem to show that in St. Louis 
there is a large number of people who are fond 
of the very best literature, but devote themselves 
to one or two representative works of each author 
They also seem to show that there are in St. 
Louis a large number of people who “ want some- 
thing to read,” but are not particular what it is 
so long as it does not tax their mental energies. 
[hese people do not discriminate between differ- 
ent works by the same author, but swallow all in 
equal quantities. Thus, it cannot be said of any 
one of Mrs. Holmes’ novels that it is her best 
or that it is the most popular. The average is 
nearly realized. The same may be said of E, P. 
Roe. Readers of such books do not discover the 
characteristic differences between the books they 
read, partly because they lack the power of dis- 
cernment, but chiefly because in books of the 
class mentioned there are no characteristic differ- 


ences to discriminate. 

A curious fact noticed in all libraries is the 
mortality among first volumes of standard sets. 
Ihe first volume is rebound many times, and at 
last worn out, before the last volume shows signs 
of age. It all comes of an uninstructed impulse 
which often overwhelms people. They discover 
that they ought to be cultivated, but don’t know 
ist how to set about getting into that interest- 
ing condition They feel that they ought to 
acquaint themselves with English history, and 
hearing that Green's is a good history of Eng- 
und, plunge into it full of zeal. But to one un- 
acquainted with the subject its details are apt to 
be tiresome, and zeal flags and dies out at the 
end of the first or second volume. The circula- 
tion of the first volumes of such works is many 
times greater than that of the last. If such peo- 
ple would go through a good outline history and 


get a bird's-eye view of the subject, “an outline 


for their ignorance,” they could fill in the details 
with profit and pleasure. After getting the out- 
line they could direct their studies to any partic- 
ular period which chanced to interest them and 
exhaust that, if they were zealous enough, with- 
out losing sight of the connection of that period 
with the past and its bearings on the future. 
English history, instead of being a bore, as it is 
to those who stop at the first or second volume, 
would be quick with lively interest. 

Ihe most frequent calls for books come from 
the applicant who wants “something good to 
read.” It is in dealing with people whose taste 
is in the nebulous condition indicated by this re- 
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quest that the librarians find an opportunity t 
‘educate the publ Ihe applicant is ques- 
tioned as to his or her reading habits. If his 
mental pabulum is furnished by books of a very 
low class, the librarian recommends something 
not quite so low. If the applicant confesses a 
fondness for Mrs. Southworth, she is given one 
of Mrs. Holmes’ novels, but if she has already 
risen to the height of Mrs. Holmes, an aitempt 
further elevate her taste and one 
1 out. This plan is 

! lual is not 


is made to stil 


f Roe’s moral tales is hand 





c 








‘ 

followed persistently, and t i 
discouraged in her ambition to read “ something 
good ”’ the librarian will soon have her reading 
Dickens and Thackeray, and perhaps Hawthorne 


or Howells. But when she gets to this point 
she will probably choose her own reading and 
allow the librarian to devote his attention to 


t } 


later applicants who have just begun the process 
; , 
of self-culture. 


THE HOME LIBRARIES OF THE CHIL- 
DREN’S AID SOCIETY. 

From th ida? 

C. G. BIRKWELL, Sec. of e Society. 
“* Home Libraries” are established in the homes 
of poor and morally exposed children. A _ book- 
case filled with 15 books and asupply of juvenile 
magazines, like the one you see [on a table at the 
left of the speaker stood a 'lome Library taste- 
fully decorated with flowers], is placed upon the 
wall of the living-room of the home. Some 
trustworthy boy or girl in the family from 10 to 
brarian, and the 


es, ton 





14 years of age serves as 
group of readers consists of 10 boys and girls 
from the neighborhood from 7 or 8 to 15 or 
16 years of age. For each library there is a 
volunteer visitor, who meets the children at the 
regular weekly exchanve of books, becomes ac- 
quainted with them, encourages intelligent and 
thorough reading, arranges pleasant outings, 
teaches home games, induces the children to 
save their pennies and open accounts at the 
| 





savings-banks, and enters in a hundred ways 
helpfully into the lives of the youthful read- 
ers. The visitors make monthly reports in 
writing and hold a monthly conference. A 


set of books and papers, when read, is ex- 
changed for a fresh supply. Not a book is 
placed in the libraries that one would not be 
willing his own son or daughter should read. 
When the readers reach young manhood and 
womanhood, and are graduated, so to speak, 
from these juvenile libraries, there will be placed 
in their hands selected lists of books, with the 
numbers that these books bear in the public li- 
brary and its branches. The first of the Home 
Libraries was established three years ago. There 
are now 37. 

Here, again, is an ‘‘ institution” that rears no 
proud front to the public gaze, that he who runs 
may remark it. You must go upand down many 
byways — to say nothing of flights of stairs — to 
find its hiding-places. Quietly in humble homes 
it is invoking the spirit of good and exorcising 
the spirit of evil. It has thrown down the gaunt- 
let to the powers of darkness ; and vice and crime, 
foul sights and sounds, shall find it a desperate 
foe to conquer. 


la 
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Prof. F. G. Peanopy, D.D. — We have tried te 
hose young men who wart 


, ld eee American Librarn Association 
pring together t 4. 
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" something for somebody else, or, as one of them 
ry expressed it, to make of Harvard Coll some 
& thing else than a ‘‘ winter watering-place.” And 
- I need not say to you there is nothing in this 
oi world more beautiful to see than a healthy i , AY A ERN . 
‘y ed young man, in the bloom of his manhood, 
pt touched with the feeling of others’ infirmities \ NNOUNCEMEN ( ration of the report 
- and taking his time not only from his books but f the proce ‘ f the ty g as printe 
z what is still more wonderful, from his play, t Report of Secretary 
. bend to this activity among the humblest of t Report of Tr P 
1g poor, and to sit with these little groups of Reports of Committee f the Exec ve Board 
§ boys and girls among their household raries | Standing, Fina ( per Library Sch 
. n the larker places of the g1 atcity. " And P Documents, I wment 
- what is sti more odd the library work of tt Report of the Trustees of the Permanent Fund 
1d Society, by a ct us coincidence, has begun t Report of the ¢ eon the Revision of the 
same way otf ration as the library of a | ( titution. 
SS great universi O »f the strange things a Report of the ( ttee « n of 
ibrary work to-day is this: that, having ected | the Aa an | ary A lation at the Co 
a great library, we forthwith feel the need of a lot | bian Exposit 
5 of little ones; and the method of progress is not Ant nceement ( nmittees Receptior 
so much th re enlargement of the great and Resolutions. 
central libra the growth of a great num Report n aids and guides for readers \ 
ber of sma al libraries, where the | is William C. Lane, Assistant Librarian of the Har 
shall be fa 1 into the students’ hands vard Ce ge Library 
Ss In the same 1 have little departmenta Report on gifts and bequests by Miss C. M 
il braries, | books directly into the read Hewins, Librarian of the Hartford Library, Hart 
e ers’ hands, and some twenty of them administere ford, ¢ 
le by the students of the other college. oo 
redemptive work among grown-up people there I YD SI [ooM AY EVEN 
- may well be some doubt and scepticism ; but of 
e preventive work among the in | rt ¢ f of the As t ’ 
a nothing t hope. g of rece n Re Horatio Stet 
experiences which my orte f of San Fr o 
has been the evidence upon he Pres nt of ti American Li 
. the parents by the work boy Or ation. 
and girls. One of these fa John Vance Cheney, Librarian of the 
little household library goes to the home and | Free Public | ary, San Francis 
" sets the children to reading to the mother, wh 
d is weary with her work, or the father, wl RI I y k AY AFTEI 
after his By and t to have ; 
. a personal interest ts t : c —_ ping , 
e children, and at last nx ub oinding a binder! n raries by 
. as the children to kee their D V. R. Johnston, Sub-Librariat f the State 
- home Library, Albany, N. Y 
n ~ Home Librarie by John M. Glenn, Manager 


‘ READING AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES and Treasurer of the New Mercantile Library, 
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s ' IN Paris, as well as as with us, it is found tl : 
e Tur AY EVEN 
the value of public free libraries as a means of 
i educating the masses is small. An attempt wa Popular meeting. Addresse vy California 
made to induce people who frequent the sixty- | speakers and visiting members of the Library 
i four free libraries in Paris to prefer structive Association on the value of libraries to comm 
books to works of fiction, but the only result of | nities ar i the importance of prov ng them with 
: this was a decrease in the number of readers. | g buildings and other working facilities, 
So the endeavor was abandoned, authorities 
. coming to the com usion that it is better t H .. WEDNI AY I 
public should read novels than not read at : 
4 At present nearly 5 percent. of the books taken Elementary brary at tecture 
out are novels. Both in London and Paris we | Soule, Trustee of the Public Library 
; may as well accept the inevitable Che free Mas 
brary is not a place where the ardent student Consideration of the subject of 
learns the latest lessons of science or studies the | ings by William F. Poole, I 
: masterpieces of literature past and present Ihe | Newberry Library, Chicag Char! 
, reader, if of the male sex, goes to search the | Librarian of the Boston Athena 
| d scriptures of the sporting prophets; if a woman, | derfelt, Librarian of the Public | 
: : to read the fashion papers and the fiction of the | kee, Wisconsin, and others 


day. The books best worth reading are unread. General questions and informa cussion 





SIXTH SE ION, WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


Libraries and Schools, by Samuel Swett Green, 
Librarian of the Free Public Library, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Work in connection with schools and manu- 
factories, by William H. Brett, Librarian of the 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Discussion of the subject. 

Report on library legislation, by Thorvald 
Solberg, late Assistant Librarian in the Congres 
sional Library, Washington. 

The best library legislation, by William I. 
Fletcher, Librarian of Amherst College, Amherst 
Massachusetts. 


SEVENTH SESSION, THURSDAY FORENOON, 


Access to the shelves by users of libraries. 


Papers by Herbert Putnam, Librarian of the 
Public Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota, and 
William H. Brett, Librarian of the Public Libra- 
ry, Clevelaad, Ohio. 

’ Discussion. 

Five-minute talk on a pre-historic pool, by J 
C. Rowell, Librarian of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Report on contagious diseases and their dis- 
semination through the use of library books, by 
Gardner M. Jones, Librarian of the Public Libra- 
ry, Salem, Mass. 

Exhibition of plans and blanks. 


EIGHTH SESSION, THURSDAY EVENING AT OAK- 
LAND, IN THE CHURCH OF REV. MR. WENDTE). 


Public support of pul libraries, with par- 
ticular reference to the treatment of the subject 
in ‘‘ A plea for liberty,” by William E. Foster, 
Librarian of the Public Library, Providence, 
ee Ee 

Discussion 

Impressions in foreign libraries and notes on 
the recent meeting of the Library Association of 
the United Kingdom, by Miss M. S. Cutler, Vice- 
Director of the Library School, Albany, N. Y 

State Library Associations, by Charles A. Cut- 
ter and Miss Harriet E. Green, of the Boston 
Athenzxum. 

General questions and informal discussion, 






NINTH SESSION, FRIDAY FORENOON, 


Election of officers. Selection of time and 
place of the next meeting. 

Unfinished business. 

Should the arrangement and administration of 
public libraries be marked by uniformity or 
should individuality be allowed to assert itself ? by 
Lewis H. Steiner, Librarian of the Enoch Pratt 
Library, Baltimore, Md. 

Five-minute talk on printing from cards, cata- 
logue work, by John Vance Cheney, Librarian of 
the Free Public Library, San Francisco. 

Catalogues from the reader’s and student's 
point of view, by Paul L. Ford, editor of the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL. 

Economical and selected catalogues, by Willis 
K. Stetson, Librarian of the Free Public Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Books and libraries and their treatment fifty | day, and an excursion on Thursday. 








years ago, by Henry Barnard, late U. S. Com- 


missioner of Education. 

The annual meeting of the Association of State 
Librarians will be held Wednesday forenoon be- 
fore the meeting of the American Library Asso 
ciation. 

The annual meeting of the Trustees’ Section 
will be held at the same hour. 

The annual meeting of the A. L. A. Publishing 
Section will be held Thursday forenoon before 
the meeting of the general Association. 

The annual meeting of the College Library 
Section will be held Friday forenoon before the 
meeting of the general Association 

Since the last number of the JOURNAL was 
made up our California friends have announced 
entertainments additional to those there men- 
tioned. 

rhere is to be areception at Stanford Uni- 
versity, and this has to be followed by a lawn 
party,at which Senator and Mrs. Stanford will be 
present. 

There is also to bea reception by the Women's 
Press Association at San Francisco 

The visit to Stanford University will be on 
Wednesday afternoon; the reception of the Wom- 
en’s Press Association Friday afternoon. 

There is to be a dinner Thursday afternoon at 
Oakland. 

An invitation to a lunch under the big trees 
near Santa Cruz and toa drive about the Cliff 
has been réceived, and it is understood that hos- 
pitalities are to be extended to visitors in South- 
ern California. 

It is to be hoped that all persons who can go to 
California will do so, and thus show their appre- 
ciation of the great efforts which are making to 











render our visit pleasant. 
Very truly yours 
SAMUEL SWETT GREEN, 
Pres. of the A. L. A. 


Association of the United 


tiingdom. 


Librarp 


Lavilt ANN ii, 


th annual meet- 


Tue Association held its 14 
ing in the University College, Nottingham, 
from the 16th to the 18th September. Papers 
were read on questions relating to library man- 
agement and bibliography, and there were also 
exhibitions of art bookbinding and of library ap- 
pliances, etc. The Castle Museum Committee 
arranged for an exhibition of art bookbinding: 
under the control of Mr. G. H. Wallis; and there 
was also an exhibition of library appliances 
bindings, forms, etc., at the University Col- 
lege, arranged by Mr. J. Potter Briscoe. 
There was an official reception at the Castle 
Art Museum on Tuesday evening, Sept. 15 
a dinner at the Mechanics’ Institute on Wednes- 
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New Dork Librarp Club. 


Miss Crandall, Mr. H Mr. Poole 


Plummer, 





ind Mr. Baker. 

It w ed t accept the t 1 f Mr. 
G. W. Cole to hold the November meeting at tl 
| y City Pu I ary Miss P ner cor 

ited to prepare a paper descript of t t 
interesting features of the Western libraries w 
will be visited by the A. L. A. 

It was recommended by the committee that 
the invitations rec 1 by the (¢ ( ed 

the following order: for the January meeting 
Mr. Berry’s invitation to meet at the Brooklyn 
Y. M. C. A. Library; forthe February meeting, 
the invitation of Mr. Poole; for March, Miss 


Hiull’s invitation to meet at the Union for Chris 


un Work, Brooklyn, and that the annual meet 
ig in May be held at Columbia College This 
gramme was, however, leit en to change 
Voted that the topic for the January mee g be 
the discussion of the proposed library law for 


New York State 

Voted that the Executive Committee recom 
nend as an amendment to the Constitution that 
the Treasurer of the Club be ex efi i member 
{ its Executive Committee 


Adjourned. M. 1. CRANDAI < 


State Librarn Associations 


4 { 

A MEETING to organize a Michigan Library 
Association was held in the rooms of the Detroit 
Medical and Library Association at 2 o'clock or 
Sept. I. 7 persons registered, repre ling 22 
libraries. 

Mr. Utley opened the mee h a brief ad- 





ress on the importance of rary work 
arried on in the broadest, most progressive way 


and spoke of the help that a State organizatior 


might give, especially to librarians wh ild not 
uttend the A. L. A. meetings. He then intro 
iced Mr. Butzel, who made a very happy ad 
iress of welcome in behalf of the Detroit Library 

Commission, 
formally ca to order 


[he meeting was then 





with Mr. Barbour, a former member De 
troit Library Commission, as chairman ? 
stitution was adopted and the officers for one year 





sen: President, H. M. 
Presidents, Mrs. Calhoun of the State Library, a 
Mr. F. E. Morgan, Trustee of the Coldwater | 
brary ; Secretary, Mrs. 
Treasurer, Miss Ball, of Grand Rapids. 

Mrs. Miner, of Muskegon, explained her meth- 





Parsons, of Bay City ; 


od of caring for pamphlets and periodical She 


[here were present Miss 
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atalogue pa ts an I es | 
sh es with books of the ame t é c 
enter them the access atalog Leading 
art s 1 mag es she ilalog re 
r that ar nove the x to per 
f ed 
1 I y, of dwater,1 aper descrit 
the work ( specia es of history 
e, an he Drary of ( water 
) ssions ve ns ect 
1 Henry B gave his exper esa 
rar Yale Librar ears ag 
Che meet ! unt 
the € Miss (¢ hrane explaine the 
m 1 em] n the Detr Labrary i 
hanging ifrom t xe i n 
y t the I yste \ t ng the 
ry I is sh x 1k 
ugh the iry a signing each k to 
s isS, WI rt R v 1 the title-page with 
pe rt ss W withdrawn from the 
helves, re 1 and =repiat s 1 as 
pe ¢ Chis ve y interesting 
ne Ss severa t ire rf V Naking the 
hange After s pon different sy 
¢ f class ation mec ‘ rned un 
In tl orn Mr. | y opened the meeting 
with a talk upor ings Papers were read by 
Miss Ball, of Grand Rapids, on the Selection of 
kK irchase y Miss Wa ot i 
son ) I f ary prof Mr 
Morgan,a f the Coldwater r poke 
upon the P rary and the ¥{ h 
H shi ¢ by t hat a rs proportior 
I } ren 4 re reaching the efa 
iss i that the number who e able to 
ra liversity is very I ree the 
me sity of 1 g the librarie ne f high 
f tion t e masses of the peopl Mr 
Cc n, of the State Libra I elections 
fr sever writers upon university exter 
Mi Parsons, of Bay City, rea paper on the 
Re n of t es t« versity extension, 
Lansing was sen as the ne place f meet 
: the v ft to the I tive Commit- 
tec ANNIE F. PARSONS, S 
Licviews. 
CONRAI J nd others, Handwirter h der 
Staats wisser aft I Lieferung 
Gustav Fischer, 180 8 
v t t ary saw t eserves 
on here ict t ol ther er r 
¥ h t evera r es ender 
tan t serv Die t graphy of the politi 
ier ne rp rt the resent tice is 
sively to raw altent nt r rics ft 
nd Buchhar The cor e accuracy 
{ the article these ect guaranteed by 
the signa e of Professor Karl Dziatzko, whe 
needs 1 ntr t It t e on libraries 
scusses their asses, the lition of public 
ibraries in Germany and her la Austria, 
Fr e, Italy England, | etc.), and the 
opie of t s which | ishers are legally 
bound to deliver to libraric emplare 
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1 
rhe other article gives briefly the history of the 
book trade in antiquity and the middle age, and 
at greater length its history since the invention 
of printing, and closes with a description of the 
organization and present condition of the book 
trade in Germany. That the articles have pri 
mary reference to other than American condi- 
tions will scarcely detract from their interest for 
American librarians. The dictionary also con- 
tains a large number of brief biographical 
notices, followed by very full bibliographies 


C. H. Hut. 


Librarn Economp and ffistorn. 


CA 


Berlin (Conn.) L. A. The association has pur- 
chased a lot, 25 by 52 feet, on Main Street, for 
the purpose of erecting a library building. On 
this a building 17 by 30 feet, containing two 
rooms and having a vestibule entrance, is to be 
erected ata cost of $130 luding furnishing 
and $900 has already been subscribed for the pur- 
pose. R. W. Hill, of Waterbury, the archi- 
tect. There are upwards of 1000 volumes in the 
library at present. 


, ime 





is 


y 


Bridgeport (Conn.) P. L. 


1677; total 19,182 


(roth rpt.) Added 


home use 97,568; libr. use 17, 


626 (fict. and juv. 20 ¢); Sunday attendance 12,- 
Bristol, R. rhe will of Parthenia P. Nor 
ton, executed July 25, 1890, was filed for pro- 


bate Aug. 8. The testator to Bristol her 
library and a cash bequest of $5000. The money 
may be expended for a library building, or the 
income used for the purchase of books. 

Columbus (O.) C. Z. The disposition of the 
City Library was settled July 24 by leaving it just 
as it has been in the past. Two ordinances were 
pending. One provided for consolidating the 
City Library with the School Librarv in the new 
building in process of erection on Town Street. 
rhis measure was dropped on account of opposi- 
tion from alcove endowers and other interests. 
The two libraries will, therefore, conducted 
separately. Mr. Ramsey’s ordinance amending 
Mr. Trauger’s ordinance came up for third read- 


gives 


be 


ing and passed almost unanimously. The ordi- 
nance as passed provides for locating the public 
library in the east room, on the first floor in the 


City Hall, to be governed by a board of six trus- 


tees consisting of the Mayor of the city, the 


President of the Council ex-officio, four other 
citizens of Columbus not members of the City 
Council, to be elected by the City Council. Im 


mediately after passage of the ordinance the City 
Council shall elect 4 trustees, 2 of whom shall 
serve until the first regular meeting of the City 
Council in June, 1892, and the other two to serve 
until the first regular meeting of the City Coun- 
cil in June, 1893. At the June, 1892, meeting 
and every year thereafter, two members of the 
Board of Trustees shall be chosen to serve 2 
years, no member to receive compensation for 
his services. 

Z. Hon. Andrew D. White 
his private library to Cornell | 


Univ. 
having donated 


Cornell 


| appeal has been very satisfactory. 


[ September, gt 





University, the librarian, Mr. Burr, is now in this 


city superintending its removal. The ex-Presi- 
dent's collection of books has all along remained 
in the library of his former residence in this city 
Frederick D 


his 


the present residence of son, 
White, on James Street. 
Denver (Colo.) P. LZ. The bulletin for July 
gives the following list of the 
LIBRARY STAFF. 
25.1 Dig. 
25.4 ris. 
o25.¢ I 
25.3 Dig 
»c OF C83 
Fort Dedge, fi In January, 1890, the li- 
brary was opened as a free public library. The 
experiment had proven so satisfactory that at 


the end of the first year the Common Council of 
the city, without a dissenting vote, entered upona 
new contract arranging for the ultimate owner! 
ship of the library by the city. 


Harvard College has received two sums of $:0,- 
ooo from Mr. Roger Wolcott, to commemorate 
the names of his father and brother, by the pur- 


ical economy, and 


chase of books on history, politic: 
yn of archzologi- 


. , . 
sociology, and by the promoti 


cal and ethnological research. 
Hartford (Conn.) L. Assoc. (53d rpt.) Added 
about 1800 v.; total not stated; issued 43,858 


‘** It is no longer a question whether a large sup 
readers from 
it is whether they 


ply of novels prevents becoming 
familiar with Ex le 
shall find at the library pl 
stories, or go away without them to buy at news- 
stands and railway couniers such stuff as one who 
looks may find there.” 


sh classics 





asant, wholesome 


‘*The repairs and additions to the building 
will not be completed and the brary becom«e 
free for a year or more from this date ” (] I 
ISgI). 

Hoboken (N. J.) F. P. L. (ist rpt.) Total 
6047; issued in 176 days 44,245 v. Complaint is 


made of a noisy reading-roon 


Towa State University. The idea of a German 
library originated with Prof. C. B. Wilson, of 
the chair of modern languages and literature. 
Ihe State could not at present respond liberally 
to the establishment of libraries of all foreign 


literature in the university. 
therefore, that a beginning be made by private 
contributions. German hosen because of 
the important position of the German nation, be- 
cause of the superiority of their educational in- 
stitutions, because of the richness of the German 
language in literature, and | but not least, be- 
cause of the 120,000 German-born American 
citizens in lowa. An appeal was made in March, 
1891, to the American-German citizens in lewa, 
to the alumni of the S. U. L., and to all lovers of 
German literature for aid. The response to this 
Of books, 
there have been some 50 volumes contributed, 
and in cash about $500 received. 300 volumes 
have been ordered by Prof. Wilson, representing 
largely the literature of the igth and the latter 
part of the 18th centuries, These books will be 


It was thought best, 


Was <¢ 





is 


















= 


a 
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in place, in a case re gen 
eral library, before ming 





school year for the use of students and free to 


all to consult or read in the library rooms, and a 
circulating libsary as t ntributors. 

Lowell (Mas P. 1. The work of repainting 
nd plastering the interior of the 
ly progressing The main r 
been replastered and the work wi 
about the end of this month. In 

liti l kcases have been a 

l some 4 ) extra | ks. Th 
stees have found that it will cost as much t 


gas pipe which lighted the alcoves as 


ut in new incandescent lights, and 





to fit up the library in a far super 

r 
it was ever equipped before. More oks w 
be purchased and the selection made will be d 





with care. While the place is being renovat 
} 


ali are taking a vacation, 


Vilwaukee (W1 PL Book y the ton 
Origin and growth of Milwaukee's library A 


fine new building in prospect. Librarian Lin- 








lerfelt. (In Ven ne’s illustrated mews, Aug: 

f 21 ol 

Minnesota Phe Public Sch Library Com 
mission is in session Aug. 7, at the Capit re- 
eiv bids for supplying | to the | 
school libraries of the State. 75 of the 77 coun- 
ties of the State have sent in orders for Oks, 
Fillmore County heads the list with rders. 
Goodhue has 33, Olmsted 28, Freeborn 21, Kan- 
liyohi 15, and the other orders vary from 1s 
lowntor. In all 491 orders have been received 
rhe amount expended is $15,938.36, of which the 
State has paid $6945.54 and the districts $8992. 82 
In the four years during which the law has beet 
In Operation 1676 library orders have been fille 
amounting to $56,897.32, of which the State 
paid $25,609.08 


New York (N. Y.) Harlem L. Mr. Norse, wh 
has just been suspended as librarian, has laid be- 
fore the people o 


| Harlem an exhaustive state 
ment in which he arraigns the Tr 


fact that the library has fallen behind. The 





brary consists of 1¢ © volumes in a building in 
Third Avenue, near 122d Street. He takes 
the history of the library from 1829 and shows 
by the records that the library, as it exists to- 
day, is purely the result of public money given 
to it from the Harlem Commons Fund for the 
benefit of the people of Harlem. From the very 
beginning, he points out, the people of Harlem 
, 


have not had access to the library unless they 
have paid for the privilege. He says that the 
policy of the managers has never been to build 
up an institution which would be a credit and a 
benefit to the community, but rather to hoard 
what was given to them. 

It is also declared by Mr. Norse that the exist- 
ing system of “ shareholders” was a pure farce, 
and that the shareholders have evidently not re- 
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garded it in any other light from the fact that 
t 


hey have neglected to vote on theirshares. TI 


library, he says, is now practically 





stitution run by its President, Erast wr 
with a Board of Trustees made up in the ma 
ity of members of the Brown family. In tt 
ast few years, he says, the list of subscriber 
pped fron er 4 to 4 id all tl 
isd to tl fact that no eflort ha en 
» Make the rary a popt r titulion 
n faci, every effort in tha ( ha 
posed by the Trustee 
Mr. Norse takes great pains w how ir- 


reguiar (not in a dishonest sense) the manage- 


ment of the library has been, and avers that the 


s tion ist ¥ and ng has been in a posi 
tion where the manag ent sli i havea pt 
€ a broad p y that w 1 have made it 
r Vat rary Hlis array fact rom 

c i re rd ne } Ace re i e s t t 

Harlem as sufficie warra bring fron 
hem a nand that ¢ rary, W h, t g 
estal I DY | yi { r ent s 

eirs, st 1 be taken out of the hands of the 
present management and put under a manage 
ment which w i make it a benefit to then 

Assemblyman W ster takes 1 h the amie 





view of the matter as does Mr. Nors 
ses to carry the i 





constituents desire him t os 


Erastus F. Brown has with him on the preset 


Board of Trustees brother, Edgar K. Brows 
his son, Edgar K. Brown, ¢ B. Tooker, Edgar 
Ketchum, and Charles H. Rande Mr. Brow 


ard to the facts he states from the history of 
. : 








iriem i rary and its present sma heid 
fusefulness, He es, however, take issue to 
the allegation that its present ndition is due 
t parsimony Of a non-progressive spirit on the 
part of the past and present managements. He 
States that the present and past Tr ‘ 
t t the property up, owing mainly to advances 
in Harlem real estate, from smal! beginnings to 


a very respectable property 


Ihe decadence ot the library, Mr. Brown says, 


is entirely e to the fact that the movement of 
those who once used it has been westward rhe 
change in the character of the population 
around 122d Street has been :s h as practically 
to isolate the library from those w use 

Its constituency has moved away from it. 

I neet this condition of affairs the Trustee 
have already arranged for the sale of the pre 
ent property and purchased a new site in Lenox 
Avenue, next to the Harlem Clut Building 
operations are to begin there as soon as { 


ble, and Mr. Brown says he is confident that the 





library w then not only get back at once t t 
former condition of comparative prosperity { 
will attain such a popularity as it deserve 

Mr. Browr. declares that it the desire of tl 
rrustees to make the library as free as possible 
The $3 a year subscr w charged are 
solely to meet current expenses, he say If th 


time comes when the receipts are more than saf 
ficient to do that and to purchase such books a 
were demanded the subscription fee will be re 


luced. Nothing will please the Trustees more, 
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he says, than to have it an absolutely free libra- 
ry if there isan income for its maintenance to 
warrant such a step. 

In regard to the allegation that the manage- 
ment had passed almost entirely into the hands 
of the Brown family and that the Trustees had 
simply met each year and re-elected themselves, 
Mr. Brown said that the reason for that was that 
nobody except the Trustees took sufficient inter- 
the library come to the election and 


in to 


vote. 


est 


Northampton (Mass.) Forbes L. Contractors 
have been invited to make estimates upon the 
cost of erecting a building for the Forbes Li- 
brary after plans of Architect William C. Brock- 
lesby, of Hartford. but whether this plan will be 
accepted will depend upon the cost, as the Trust- 
ees are limited in the expenditure they can make 
in this direction. The style is Romanesque and 
the structure is to be thoroughly fire-proof in ev- 
is to be 104 by 107 feet onthe 
ground, two stories high, and will probably be 
a combination of granite and 
On the first or ground floor 
a well-lighted 


reading-room, 


Ww 
ju 


ery particular. It 


constructed of 
Longmeadow stone, 
the main library-room, with 
reference-room, commodious 


with quarters for the librarian and other conven- 


ee 


is 


a 


iences. The second story is almost a duplicate 
of the first, and will be used as the library grows. 
Che building has a capacity of 200,000 books. 

Pawtucket (RK. 1.) F. PL Added 788; total 
11,703; issued 49,01 fict. 73.3 issued on 
school-cards 14.477 (fict. 62 the Sunday visit 
ors average 97 

Of the fiction perce ntage on school cards, the 
librarian, Mrs. M. A. Sanders, says: “ A set of 
Henty’s historical novels and a set of Castlemon 


both new this year, have raised the percentage. It 
however, that the 
homes, and read with much 
the adult members of the 

Castlemon will be dropped 
lead toa 


must be remembered, books 
arried into the 
nterest by many of 
family, and while 

with the reading, Henty’s works will 
for biography and history 


he are 


are ¢ 


desire 


to 


requiring the pupils 
make constant library in their school 
The large nu of books consulted in 


department (10,220) shows the increase 


teachers 
use of the 
work. mober 
reference 
in this branch of work. 

** Tl am very glad to report better care of the 
adopted the f of examining 
them before replacing them on the shelves. We 
y never overcome the want of neat- 
being covered 


books since we lan 
shall probat 
which ates 
with every third circulation, as our report shows. 
‘When are returned unnecessarily 
iled, if it isa second time, retain the car 
for two weeks ; this we find to be quite effectiv 
among the younger patrons of the library. 

** We cannot say that the patronage [of the 
reading-room] is increasing, for when we average 
1, the maximum 


ness necessiti a boo 





books 


so s we d 
e 


© a day and the seats are fille 
is reached, 

‘* There is a marked improvement in the man- 
ners of the younger patrons of the room. The 
question, ‘ How do you manage your boys?’ 
has been asked so many times by those who are 
trying and desire to try the experiment, that it 
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may be helpful if a few words are devoted to this 
subjec t. 

‘“* The eye must be trained to see many things 
at the same time ; for it is only by being quickly 
observant and alert that the indication of 


first 


disorder can be arrested ; this is often done be- 
fore an untrained observer would see its need ; 
sometimes by merely placing a book before a 


ere hiseye 
lo keep the 


restless urchin or changing his sea 


t wi 
will catch the sight of a fresh book 








k. 
mind of each boy employed is absolutely neces- 
sary ; when a mind cannot be so employed, we 
suggest a change to fresh air. A word now and 
then, showing individual interest, is very help- 
ful.” 

In a description of library work she says: 

“We must at all times be ready to act as ani- 
mated guide-boards, directing the way to every 
kind of information. Asan example, the ques- 
tions of one hour are tak ym from an 
ordinary day’s work, all of vere found to 
the satisfaction of the inquirer: The discovery of 
coal; Thomas W. Higginson’s birthplace ; The 
child queen ; Languedoc Canal; Alaska; Eski- 
mos; Holidays ; Incandescent lights ; Tower of 
London; Date of the battle of New Orleans 


;; Origin of Thanksgiving ; The 
ils with but a single thought, 


Burial custom 
quotation, ‘ Twos 
two hearts that beat as on 





Providence, R. J. The will of the late John 
Wilson Smith, of this city, was offered for pro- 
bate Aug. I! here are in it public bequests 
to the amount of almost a quarter of a million. 
Ihe residuary estate, valued at $200,000, is left 


equally to Brown University, Providence Free 
Library, and Rhode Island Hospital. There are 
also bequests to the Rhode Island Historical So- 
Old Historical So- 


ciety, $1000, and ( ny 
iety, Taunton, $500. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) P. ZL. The board has had un- 


ler consideration for some time the annexation 
yf the St. Joseph Mechanical Library to that 


ol 


the public library. This was accomplished Aug 

25 [he library comprises at present over 60 

volumes of valuable information to a large class 

of the reading public, and will at once be made 
| accessible. 

Spring field (Mass.) City L. Ass Added 35.44 
(fict. and juv. 66¢ total 76,029 ; home use 136,- 
997, a Slight decrease ; hall use 25,769, besides 
books of reference kept outside of the alcoves 
and works used by special students in the al- 
coves. 

rhe percentage of fiction last year was 49.1, 
this year 43.4. The library has been opened of 
a Sunday from 1:30 to 6 P.M hus far the 

| number of visitors has not been large. A neigh- 
boring estate has been bought, 115 x 400 feet, 
which furnishes ample room, not only for the 
growth of the library and the contemplated de- 





velopment of the art department, but also for the 
concentration in one locality of the various his- 
torical, literary, and scientific that 
can profitably be united. The Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Society, for instance, might be 
fnrnished with rooms, and the historical depart- 
ment of the library be so arranged that both in 


societies 
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IS tits might be the gainers by the union take tl der sectior of e law of M 
And so also of the scientific societies. A suit 13, 189 rhey agreed todeliver to and place 
Ss y] for meetings being furnished, the | the library of the University of Deseret all t 
y ollections might be built up by tt niscellaneous literary, historical and scier 
i yint efforts of the several orgat at iS, ar works, pan ets, rey S, ¢ wh ) were ¢ 
sed by each for all purposes of study a ! 1 the University I y and the ¢ \ 
’ erence. Ina large city it may be necessary t had hitherto been veste n the Utah Territor 
d have separate instit but in a city like s | Library It er of K 
ec the concentration ass of educat posited w I niversity Librar not 
e agencies is exceedingly desirable, thus furnishing 4 rately ascertained for the reasons bov 
P rare opportunities for our people the dire n | stated, 
° f university extension. Indeed, the whole Short after the act March 
i of the times is towards the concentration « passed, Gove a § I mas a inte \ 
¥ cational work by the building up of large in H. Nash Territor t He held tt ¢ 
large libraries and extensive scient ntil July whe was ed by 
rather than by the multiplicatior present incumbent, Joseph Lippman 
t S, poorly pr jed with such ay All tt AW cS and ( re al recor 
y hich were in th Utah Library were trans 
_— } H M Mart! fers t he preser rary-t N Wa 
’ a blo rhese nes f ed the nucleus 
) Tod story f the Stor gtor F re I ary of P sent law } ry The act of Mar : 
I written for the ( I Assoc., May 1 appropriated # for r rel 
- Sol Stor gton D i tiona s ar this ha ready 
. expe ed in purchasing legal literature 
f Trenton, M he new lit y & 1S | to-day the library h " t 4100 Vv é 
. iring completion and w be a great cr i she < There are « plete Suy ne ( ' 
the city. lhe gis ng erect t s ports from 24 States a lerritor the ! 
of about $25 i the % ye hed by und she the next legislature make a er 
Mr. Jewett Morr a tormer res nt of Treator propriat 1, as is hope the t nce ithe repor 
and senator from tt strict Phe remainder | from the States e completed and the 
' ithe an tw © use i shing and en- rary made a most va r reference | 
. 1iowing the stitution he ges and men ur the Terr 
' Ut ier ? F [he t I g ture ry. Th Drar l I this yea 
npieted a catalog the | wh S s 
ae line f ga <t-DOOk gests, a 
English \ reports Phe rary 
patr ed freely by members of the r 
re ft the S eme ( rth f } f 
va a r n preparing their op f 
t hunting orities 
Vers Conn The town recently vote t 
, Pr priate $4 ranew |] high sct 
ing ona vine y the tow the n 
{ the city I ! w pr ed t i the 
: ee pa ii town to buy the a ng tfor} ind ere 
‘ are library Phe city has a acy of $ c 
and rised the Ferrite by the late George Maxwell for rar) 
11 consider more usetul : 
. pro the town fa > n 
brary than to the Territoriz . 
, books and articles thus delivered to the Uni- i mth (Mass.) P. Le rl rar 
versity Library should thereupon become and | puyilding and the building adiacent to it wer 
thereafter remain a portion of the University Li- | cold at public auction August z The library 
: brary. I ling was sold for $ and the other 
: Late in the summer of 1588, Nephi W. Clay- g was knocke wn for $121 Both are 
ton, the then territorial librarian, removed the | be removed within 1 avs. when work w 
| books and shelves belonging to that library to the mmenced on the new library building to! 
university, and placed them in the charge of Dr erected on the present site, which will cost ab 
J. R. Park Dr. Hardy, the librarian of the 
; University Library, was placed in charge of the } 
books thus delivered. On the resignation of Dr . - = 
. . , Br i N.B o has romise 
Hardy in 1889 Prof. M. E. Jones was appoince sana ch Aa “i eR : 
, an anor us don wal ee! on of the 
librarian for the academic year 1590. freee Itheare wi be om tee ered shostty 
Ihe books of the two libraries, which had here 4t 
tofore been kept separate, were rearranged on aie 
‘ the general plan of subjects, and the books of the Guatem It tated ir South Ameri 
, two libraries became mir -d. can papers that the valuable r f the late 
; On February 21, 1891, the board of control of | Dr. Fernando Cruz, formerly Minister of Guate 
the Utah Territorial held a meeting to | mala to the United States, has been bought for 
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addition to the Public Library at Guatemala. 
The amount is stated to be $300,000, or about 
£50,000, but this figure seems to be doubtful, — 
Ath., Aug. I. 


London Actors’ Association. The Association 
contemplates the formation of a theatrical li- 
brary. 

London, Parish of St. George's, Hanover Sq. \ 
Competition for a public library. (In the 
Builder, July 25, p. 62, 63.) 

The Sutlder is not pleased that the Public Li 
brary Commissioners did not ask the advice of 
an architect in deciding which was the best | 
among the six designs, and does not think that 
they took the best. Three of the designs are de- 
scribed. It is pleasant to see the designs judged 
by their utility and little reference made to the 
elevation. 


Peterhead, Eng. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Car- 
negie, of New York, were at Peterhead, Aug. §, 
for the purpose of laying the foundation-stone of 
a public library. Mr. Carnegie gave £1000 to 
ward the funds. A great demonstration was 
held in their honor and was attended by 8a 
to 1000 people. 

Mrs. Carnegie laid the stone, and Mr. Carne- 
gie, replying to a vote of thanks accorded to his 
wife, said that the English and American flags, 
prominently displayed before him, were being 
carried side by side peacefully in Behring Sea, 
and the time would shortly come to pass when 
the two branches of the English-speaking race 
would stand shoulder to shoulder and hold in 
their hands the peace of the world. 


Vatican L. Under the great hall of the Vati- 
can Library, which is well known to those who 
have been to Rome, there is another of the same 
size that has hitherto been the Armory. Its 
contents have now been removed ; and in it have 
been placed about 185,000 printed books, which 
formerly filled the Borgia and other rooms situ 
ated at a considerable distance from the reading- 
room. 

For the convenience of readers in the library 
and those admitted to the Vatican Archives, one 
section of the new hall is filled with books of 
reference, those selected being such as serve the 
purpose of scholars working at mss. The plan 
of the reference library resembles that of the ms. 
department at Paris, but is of a more interna- 
tional character, and includes all publications 
sent by foreign governments, learned societies, 
and literary clubs. The Pope has specially in- 
tended that the books in the reference library 
should represent the literature of all nations, and 
that students coming to work at the Vatican 
should find there the publications of their own 
countries. 

Besides these there are (1) the Mai collection, 
(2) the old papal library of printed books, (3) the 
Palatine library from Heidelberg, (4) the Fulvio 
Orsini collection, (5) that of Cardinal Zelada, (6) | 
that of Capponi (containing Italian literature), 
(7) that of Cicognara (books on the history of | 
art), (8) all subsequent historical collections down | 
to that of Ruland, librarian of Wiirzburg. 
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The Palatine library is partly catalogued by 
Mr. Stevenson, Jr., in three volumes, printed at 
the Vatican. The Orsini collection has been de- 
scribed by Nolhac. — W. B. in Acad. 


Librarians. 


Orr, Charles, late with Taylor, Austin & Co., 
of Cleveland, with which company he has been 
since its organization, and formerly of Brentano's, 
of New York City, has been appointed librarian 


| of Case Library and entered upon his duties 


Aug. I. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


THE HARTFORD Liprary Assoc.’s Bulletin for 
July contains a note, ‘* Books on American his- 
tory used in the Hartford schools,” and a list of 
‘* Aids and guides for readers”’ including a list of 
the subjects in which bibliographical notes have 
appeared in the Bulletin since March, 1879. 
Jersey City (4. /.) F. P. L. Alphabetical find- 

/ I 

inglist. Aug.1. Jersey City, 1891. [4] 1. 

230 p- q),. 

Authors, titles, and subjects. 

Los ANGELES (Ca/.) P. L. Author list of fiction, 

April. Los A., 1891. 19 p.O. Manila paper. 
Los ANGELES (Ca/.) P. L. Author list of juve- 

nile books. June. Los A., 1891. 17 p. O. 


Manila paper. 


a 


Los ANGELES (Ca/.) P. L. Finding list. Jan. 


Los A., 1891. 177 p. O. 

Catalogs in dictionary style about 18,000 vols. 
Added are special lists of “ Bibliography” and 
“General cyclopedias, dictionaries, etc.,” and 
‘* Reference periodicals,” with an appendix, 
Classification and catalogue.” 


San Francisco F. P. L. Classified English 
prose fiction, including translations and juve- 
nile works, with notes and index to subject- 
references. San F., 1891. 8 — 306p. O. 

‘* Mr. Cheney has followed the example of the 
Boston Public Library, but has gone further, and 
has taken a most decided ‘ step towards bring- 
ing the library into closer relationship with the 
schools,’ as well as towards making the innate 
childish love of ‘a story’ lead to more solid and 
enduring reading. The classification is very va- 
ried, as into biographical stories, ghost stories, 
legal tales, musical novels, tales of the useful 
arts, etc.; but the geographical subdivisions are 
most insisted upon. Under each topic, as Ani- 
mals, Astronomy, Aérial voyages, there are ref- 
erences to serious works in the same library, 
carefully selected ; under each country, references 
to books of travel and history ; under the more 
important authors, references to biographies or 
critical appreciation of them. If we have here 
and there detected an obvious omission, it is to 
be set down, we have little doubt, to the absence 
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of the work from the general! collection. Coun- 
tries, like Austria, England, or (most minutely) 
the United States, and famous towns, like Bos 
ton, have the appropriate novels arranged under 
them by periods, institutions (slavery), events 
(the civil war), etc. The contents of books of 
short stories are stated, and the Seaside library 
pocket edition) is catalogued in full. There are 
constant references to Poole’s Index and to bibli- 
ographies. A single title, like Harriet Martin- 
eau’s tales in illustration of political economy, 
often serves to introduce an important section, 
and it is surprising, in the sum, to see to how 
irge a range of human knowledge a clue is here 
afforded. We must not overlook the rubri 
Books and readings, with its list of authors for 
boys, for girls, for little ones ; and lists of good 
books for the young, nota few. But, above all, 
the rubric Literature deserves admiration for its 
orderly conspectus and full indications. It fills 
ten pages or twenty columns of fine print, and 
passes in review the literature of every nation. 
To crown the whole, there is a topical index. 
rhe proper complement of this almost ideal per- 
formance is found in Mr. W. M. Griswold’s ‘ De- 
scriptive lists of novels and tales,’ which, as far 
as they go, furnish a criterion between good and 
bad in the mass of fiction which Mr. Cheney has 
been at such painsto register. Both these guides 
should find a place in every public library, large 
or small." — Nation, Sept. 3. 
} L NAME 
upplied by Harvard College rary 

Bachelder, Nahum Josiah (Lakes and summer 
resorts in New Hampshire); 

Flower, Frank Abial (The eye of the North 
west); 

Letchworth, W: Pryor (The insane in foreign 
countries); 

Newhall, C: Steadman (The trees of north- 
eastern America). 


rary 

Beers’ ‘‘ Initial studies in American letters 
1891, is the same as his ‘‘ An outline sketch of 
American literature,” 1887, with the addition of 
an “appendix” of selections. There is nothing 
about the work to indicate that it has appeared 
before, and the new copyright entry would pre- 
vent all suspicion. If this were done by the 
wicked lay bookseller it would be called a fraud, 
but I suppose it is all right when coming from 
the pious Chautauqua Press. Seriously, those 
who set themselves up to be leaders in the edu- 
cation of the American people should be above 
such deceitful methods. It can only react to 
their own disadvantage. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., have just published 
‘* Princess Girlikin ; or, The fairy thimble, by 
Ida Preston Nichols, and other fairy tales by 
Mary De Morgan.”” The “* other fairy tales,” oc- 
cupying 188 out of the 256 pages of the book, 
prove to be those published by Dutton in 1876 
under the title of ‘On apincushion.” Here, also 
there is nothing to call the attention of the public 
to the fact that this part of the work has been 
previously published, 
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Libliogratn. 


ALE AN NI, P La biblioteca popolare li 
lrent I 80 Borgo, G. Marchetto, 1 
i74p. 9 


BRADFOF Dr. T: L., has con 
mceopathic bibliography of the United States 
covering the years from 152 to Id5gI iInciusive, 


containing alphabetical lists of homeopathi 
books, magazines, and pamphlets. Also con- 


lensed statements, data, and histories of the 
homeopathic societies, colleges, hospitals, asy 
) 


lums, homes, dispensaries, pharmacies, publish 


ers, directories, legislation, principal books writ- 
ten against homceopathy, and homceopathi 

braries, now or at any time existent in the United 
States. Great pains have been taken and no ex 
pense spared to make this book thoroughly accu 
rate and representa 
& Tafel, will not undertake its issue until a su 
cient number of subscribers has been secured to 


ive. The publishers, Boericke 


a 


insure them against pecuniary loss. The work 

will contain between 4 and 500 octavo pages. 

CHANNING CLuB, Boston, Books for boys, ap 
proved and recommended by a committee of 
the Club: pub tions ~ 1555 nf nf 
[r]+19+[1] p. T. 

Fromm, Dr, Die Literatur iiber die Ther 


menstation Aachen seit der Mitte des 16. Jahr 


hunderts. Aachen, Barth, 1891. 6+ 32 p. O 
FUMAGALLI, Giuseppe. II primo anno del corse 
li bibliograha pratica per 1 commessi librai 
aperto in Milan Milat tipog. Pagnon 


Includes a detailed program of the course 


Griswo_p W: M._ Descriptive list of roman- 


tic novels. Camb., Mass., W: M. Griswold, 
1i8go [1891]. 318 p. O. 

I MIGLIORI ri italiana, consigitat la cento 
lustri contemporane Milano, Ulrico Hoey 
1592. Iy $34 p. 10. uel, 2 Marks, 

Content Consigli e giudizi di cento illustri 
contemporanei italiani. — Indice classificato delle 


pili ragguardevoli pubblicazioni italiane ancora in 
commercio, con |! yiunta di poche notevolissime 
di antiquaria I. 1e bibliografia. 2 
Scienze religiose. 3. Scienze filosofiche. {. Sci- 


] ' 
{ per 
oped 








enze giuridiche. 5. Scienze politiche, economiche 


e sociali, 6. Scienze naturali, fisiche e chimiche 


7. Matematiche pure ed applicate 3. Scienze 
mediche. 9. Geografia, etnografia e viaggi. 10 
Storia e scienze ausiliarie 11. Letteratura, 12. 
telle arti. 13. Arti utili.— Indice alfabetico 


delle opere e dei soggetti. 

Ulrico Hoepli, the scholarly antiquarian book 
seller of Milan, whose bibliographical labors are 
widely known, has just published a most interest 
ing and valuable contribution to Italian bibli- 
ography. Io meet the increasing demand for 
nformation as to the best books in Italian on vari 
ous subiect M He ep! de led to follow the 
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example of the Pa// Mail Gazette and the publish- 
ers of “ Die besten Biicher aller Zeiten and Lit- 
teraturen,” and addressed a circular to a hundred 
of the best known literary men and scholars of 
Italy, in which he invited their opinions as to 
which they considered the best books in the vari- 
ous departments of Italian literature. As a re 
sult he has collected about 5,000 titles of ancient 
and modern publications. The titles are given 
first under subject headings, and again in one 
alphabet. Preceding the list are given the re- 
plies of the contributors, including their opinions 
and criticism. In the absence of a satisfactory 
general Italian bibliography M. Hoepli’s work 
will be a welcome one to librarians and book- 
sellers. — Publishers’ weekly. 
MANNO, Ant. Bibliografia di Casale Monferrato. 
Torino, G. B. Paravia, 1891. 49 p. O. 
Howe, Daniel Wait. 
the official publications of the territory and 


State of Indiana, 1800-90, incl. references to 


Descriptive catalogue of 


the laws establishing the various state offices 


and institutions, and an index to the official 
reports. Indianapolis, 1890. 5+ 91 p. O. 
LANE, W: C. Additions to the Dante collec- 


tion in Harvard College Library, May 1, 1890 


May 1, 1891. (Pages 15 — 31 of DANTE Society. 


roth annual report. 1891. QO.) 
Bibliothe- 


und mehr Banden, 1 


Ricutrer, P. E. Verzeichniss der 


ken mit gegen 50,000 


Deutschland, Od6csterreich Ungarn, Schweiz, 


England, Nord-Amerika. Lpz., Helden, 1891. 
O. 


27P 


Sa.vi, Giovanni. Sulla pubblic a biblioteca della 


cittadi Voghera. Voghera, tip. Rusconi-Gavi, 
18gl. 17 p. 
VITALE, Ant, 
natinel Lagonegrese. Potewza, Pomarici, 1891. 


15+90 p. QO. 


Opere edite ed inedite di autori 


Anonpms and Psendonnms. 


All the Dicts. of Pseudonyms and all the Cata- 
logues enter the name //eshba Stretton as the 
pseud. of Hannah Smith. But one of the per- 
sonal friends of the lady in question tells me that 
this is an error, and that her true name is Sarah 
Stretton. — J. N. LARNED. 


Col. Richard Henry Savage, a name which ap- 
pears on the title-page of that clever novel, ‘*‘ My 
official wife,” recently published by the Home 
Publishing Co., belongs to a live man, and is not 
one of the literary disguises of Mr. Archibald 
Clavering Gunter. Col. Savage is a graduate of 
the United States Military Academy and late 
Lieut. Corps Engineers U. S. A. He served on 
Major-Gen. J. M. Schofield’s staff during the late 
war,and was at one time on the staff of the ex- 
Khedive of Egypt. 
of New York City, 
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We, Von Aridens, by Edith Douglas, Chicago, 
1881, is attributed by Cushing, ‘‘ Initials and 
pseudonyms, ist series,” Boston, and the Chicago 
and Milwaukee Public Libraries, to Clara Louise 
Burnham if error. Mrs. Burnham herself is 
authority for the statement that she has not writ- 
ten it and has no pseudonym. — KATE M. HEN- 
NEBERRY, Asst Lién. Chicago P. L. 


Von Degen, the pseudonymous author of “A 
mystery of the Campagna,” is said to be a lady 
and a sister of F. Marion Crawford. She is mar- 
ried to an officer in the Austrian army, whose 
name, however, is not Von Degen. 


Furnished by Frank Weitentamp/, Astor Library. 


Edward Feld, under which Bauernfeld 
brought out his four-act comedy, ‘‘ Leichtsinn 
aus Liebe.” —N. Y. Staats-Zeitung. 


Harry Hazel, ps. of Justin 
years the editor and publisher of 
Blade (Boston).— WN. Y. Herald. 


Karl Adolf, ps. of Carl Selke, Oberbiirger- 
meister of Kénigsberg, in ‘‘ Die Schmugglers- 
tochter von Norderney,” historischer Roman, 
2v., 1891.— WV. VY. Staats-Zeiting. 

Max Belinsky, ps. of “ Yassinsky.” — Dr. E. J. 
DILLON in Review of reviews, Aug., 1881, p. 


100. 


ps. 


Jones, for many 
The Yankee 


Robert Breitenbach, says A. Philippi in the N. 
Y. Staats-Zeiting (July 5), is the pseudonym of 
Manager Karl Rosenfeld, the author of ‘‘ Der 
Zauberlehrling” (‘* Pupil in magic”) and ‘‘ Das 
Mikroskop,” both plays in the réfertoire of the 
German “ Liliputian” Co. of actors. 


Salomon von Golaw. Friedrich von Logau’s 
works were published in 1654 under the title 
**Salomon von Golaw, deutscher Sinngetichte 
drey Tausend.” — Vide Collector (N. Y. C.), Feb. 
Id5gl. 


15, 


Taverner, ps. of Alexander Young, of the Bos- 
ton /’ost, died Mar. 21,'’91.— NM. Y. Times. 

| This is an error. Mr. Young was only one of 
several who wrote in the column over that signa- 


ture. —C. A. C.] 


Laclede, ps. of John Lesperance (1836-'91).— 
Boston Transcript. 


Private Libraries. 


1GO LIBRARIE 


CHI 


y 


From the Chicago Tribune. 


*‘It is impossible to collect a library intelli- 
gently until you have first read certain books 
which treat of the subjects and books which you 
want to build your library on,” said CHARLEs J. 
BARNES, of the American Book Company, who 
owns one of the most costly and complete private 
libraries to be found in the West. ‘‘I have been 
studying bibliography for twenty-five years. The 
first work on books which I read before beginning 
the collection of my library was given to me by 


At present he is a resident | my father when I was 20 years of age. It is 
| called Home's ‘ Bibliography.’ 


I have now 400 
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volumes alone which deal with books and print Froissart, Grafton, H ished, Monstrelet, ar 


ing. It is from a careful study of these books | similar valuable works by Hall, Hardyng, Ras 
that the foundation for a library is laid. Each | tell, Craik, and Richardson, 

book gives you a taste and intelligence on the sub- ‘*T have acollection of 200 titles of the earlie 
ject which you want to collect books on. If I | books printed by the Mormons, in« ling tw 





was going to write a book on how to geta library | copies of the original Mormon Bible, printed 
I would give a selection of books in my | Palmyra, N. Y., in 1830. Here is a vest-pocket 
library, which I would advise al! to read first book which is very rare. It is the ‘Comman 
beginning with such as ‘An Introduction to the | ments for the Government of the Church of 
Study of Bibliography’ (2 vols.) and Belloe’s | Christ,’ published at Zion (Independence, M« 


‘Anecdotes’ (6 vols.), following with ‘ Ames in 1833. While this book was printing the ofhice 
[ypographical Antiquities,’ which leads to a de- | was demolished by an anti-Mormon mob, and 
sire to know something about the history and | only a few complete sheets escaped destruction 
art of printing. That can be found in a variety of | These were secretly folded and bound, but have 


books, among which are ‘ Origin of Printing in | since disappeared, so that only three copies are 


Europe,’ by August Bemard (French); Hum- | known to be in existence now. I bought this 
phrey’s ‘ History of the Art of Printing,’ Hes me from a Mormon in Missouri for $50 15 years 
sell’s ‘Gutenberg,’ and the various works of | ago, and I have been offered $500 forit. The 
Dibdin and Debure. The next step isthe collec- | copy is soiled and imperfect, but it is genuine 


tion of such works as Collier's ‘ Early Eng! An important part of my library is the c 
Literature,’ Burton’s ‘ Book-Hunter,’ Barker's | lection of early printed books on Amer 


‘Literary Anecdotes,’ Dibdin’s ‘ Library Com- | tory, includ accounts of the first Englis! 





panion.’ Spanish, and ench voyageurs who visited the 
“Following a line of reading of that nature | coast of America. 
comes the collection of catalogues containing the Mr. Barnes is the lucky owner of an origina 


books in the leading private and public libraries | copy of ‘‘ Confessionario Breve,’ 
of the world, and the standard bibliographical | Molina, printed in the city of Mexico, 1565. It 
works, like Lowndes, Brunet, Didot, Rich, and | is a book of such rarity that only one other is 
Hain. Books of this latter class cover an ex- | known to be in existence So f l 





haustive range of subjects; many of them are |! learned it is the f 


first book which was publishe 








privately printed and difficult to procure. I have | in America with wood-cuts, the title-page being 
the set of ‘ Pisauns Praxi’s Librorum,’ in three | in two colors. Among the rarer copies of Amer 
volumes. The first book is entitled ‘Index Li- | icana may be mentioned Smith's description of 
brorum Prohibitorum,’ the second volume is! Virginia (1612), with a superb map of the ok 
known as ‘Centuria Librorum Absconditorum,’ | colony in black and white, believed to be the 
and the third is ‘ Catena Librorum Fascendorum.’ | finest of its kind in the country ; ‘‘ Smith Adver 
The contents of these three volumes alone fur tisements for the Early Planters of New Eng 
nish food for the book-worm that cannot be found | land” (1631), Smith’s “ History of Virgit 
in any other publication, and give elaborate de 1624), another edition of the same work (1¢ 
scriptions of and extracts from Praxi’s works that | containing original portraits of the Duchess of 
are known only to those few collectors who were | Richmond and Natoaka(Pocahontas), which were 
fortunate enough to have a set of Praxi’s works. | not published with the first edition; ‘‘ Mourt 
I have a few of the books mentioned in the three | Relations” (1632), being an account of the lat 
volumes. ing and experience of the Pilgrims in the forn 
‘**The book-collector, if he has good taste, f a letter written to a London friend ; Morton's 
will always seek to get perfect copies of books. | ‘‘ New England Memorial ” (1639) and his ‘* New 
While a good copy may sell at a high price an | England Canaan,” and Castell’s *‘ Short Dis« 
indifferent one will not bring in more than one- | ery of Amerfca”™ (1644); Lundonniere’ ‘Hi 
quarter the sum that a perfect copy commands. tory of Florida,” printed in Paris, 1586; “ His 


f : 
‘*The early French and English bindings are | tory of the Indias and Conquest of Mexic 
the richest that have ever been made, and I have | published by Gomara at Saragossa in 1552; ‘* Hi: 
some twenty fine specimens of them. The bind- | tory of the Conquest of New Spain,” by Berne 





ings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries | Diaz, Madrid (1632); Hamor’s ‘‘ Virginia,” print 
bring enormous prices in the European markets. | ed in London, 1615; Mather’s and Hubbar 
- The originals are being extensively reproduced | ‘‘ Indian Wars,” the Cambridge and London ¢ 
in France and England, and the fac-similes are | tions; the Elzevir edition of Boccaccio’s ** D: 
equal to the old masters of the binding art. cameron” (1665). Mr. Barnes’ classical depart 
‘*My department of Americana is very full, | ment is not large but rich and rare, particularly 
most of the rarer books being represented The | his French works. A 1760 edition of ‘* Ovid 
books in my lower library are principally biblio- | printed in Paris, contains 141 superb plates art 


e graphical, religious, and historical. I have 300 | designs, and Mr. Barnes was years in getting it. 
volumes, which treat of all the religions of the Grorce P. Upton’s musical library, at N 
world, profusely illustrated, and I had to prepare | 9407 South Park Avenue, comprises about 1 
myself for the collection by much study This | volumes There are 70 dictionaries and lexicons 
department has been collected and culled until | j,, luding those of Fétis Riemann, Grove, 


k ; ; ] ite . . 
each book has a distinct value of its own. I | Brown, Stainer, the 
have between soo and 600 volumes of general 
historical works, mostly upon Euporean coun- 


tries, including complete sets of the chronicles of 


sumptuous three-volume 
dictionary by Champlin, and others. In history 
it is represented by the works of Bird, Eastcott, 
Burney (original edition), Hawkins, Naumann 
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Royer, North, Engel, Chappel, Rockstri, Mac- 
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farren, and others, as well as those by Gould, | 


Hood, Ritter, and others in this country. 
are about 150 biographies, covering the entire 
period from Bach to Wagner. Science is repre- 
sented by the works of Fétis, Wieck, Taylor, 
Czerny, Pole, Bosauquet, Richter, Helmholz, 
Busby, and other theorists. The principal wri- 
ters on the operaare Hanslick, Mount Edgcumbe, 
Schloeger, Heath, and Neitzel. In periodicals 
there are, among others, full sets of the Har- 
monicon and English qnarterly musical magazine. 
It has fine copies of Kichel’s, Nottebohm’s, 
Peters’, and John’s theme catalogues ; Hofmeis 
ter’s Verzeichniss ; Engel’s, Sandy's & Forster's, 
and Brown’s works on instruments; a large col- 
lection of opera, oratorio, cantata, and symphony 
complete sets of libretti ; twenty disser- 
tations upon Wagner's music. There is an 
exhaustive collection of records, books, and pro- 
grams covering the whole period of music in 
Chicago and the principal festivals in the United 
States. Among the rare books in the library 
are the first edition of ‘‘ The Beggars’ Opera” 
(1761); Gosson’s *‘Schoole of Abuse” (1579); 
a letter by Tartini on violin playing ; Treatise on 
Singing, by Incledon ; the Handel Memorial at 


scores ; 


Westminster with the Bartolozzi plates; ‘* His- 
tory of the Academy of Ancient Music; “ Vir- 
ginia,” an opera by Mrs. Plowden (1800) ; Rip 
Van Winkle,” by Bristow ; “ Leonora,” by Fry ; 
a collection of Jape nese koto music; Jacox’s 
“Bible Music Dibdin’s ‘Musical Fair;” 
Gardner's ** Music of Nature ;" Avison’s ‘* Musi 


cal Expression ;"” Tegner’s ‘ Frithjof's Saga,” 


with original music; the ‘* Bullfinch”’ (1761); 
“Gude and Godlie Ballates " (1571); Oliver's 
“Old English Squire ;" Roffe’s “ Handbook of 


Shakespeare Music;"’ Sternho!d Hopkins’ ‘* Psalm- 
ody” (1757); Ashton’s “Centenary of Ballads.” 
The library also includes a large number of in- 
dexed and classified scrap-books, about 300 photo 
graphs of artists, most of them personally in 
scribed, and over a hundred autograph letters 
and music by artists and composers. 


Rev. FRANK M. BristTot is a genuine biblio- 
phile, but his love is checked and regulated by 
his means to add to his store of books. His li- 
brary at 2519 Indiana Avenue is small in com 
parison with others, but he has been able to secure 
many curious and valuable books in his tramp 
through book-collectors’ dens in London 
other cities. He has an original plan by which 


he is obtaining a unique collection. In the Rev. 


and 


Mr. Bristol's library are a little Virgil, given by 
Dr. Samuel Johnson to George Stevens, the 
Shakespearian scholar; a scientific work which 
belonged to Edgar A. Poe; and books containing 


the autographs of George Cruickshank (1819), 
John Locke, E. Wailer (1674) and Dr. Johnson, 
showing that the volumes once belonged to these 
men. Two missals of the fifteenth century make 
a beautiful little work of considerable value. The 
colored text, rich illuminations and sacred pict 
ures are all done by hand, principally in red, 
blue, and embossed gold. He makes a specialty 
of collecting books that mention Shakespeare be- 
fore the year 1700. 


RopneyY M. Wuippte is familiar with all the 


There | 
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choice fishing and hunting grounds of the coun- 
try. The hobby of his life has been to surround 
himself with a unique sporting library and rare 
works relating to other subjects. An hour spent 
among his books at his home, No. 5121 Wash- 
ington Avenue, ought to convince any one who 
has a knowledge of books that Mr. Whipple i 
not exaggerating when he claims to have the 
largest and choicest library on hunting and fish- 
ing to be found in the United States. A great 
many rare works are among this collection, which 
numbers volumes. He has a large 
assortment of books on Americana, but they are 
not of the rarest kind. 

‘I have books about every fish that swims,” 
said Mr. Whipple, ‘‘ with pictures of them col- 


is 


- 1 
700 aiso 


| ored to life, and everything valuable published 


| 


| ture of many thousand d 


on the subject of fish, fishing, and hunting. The 
collection of works about butterflies, trees, birds, 
nests, eggs, and insects is one of the ornament: 
features of my library.” 


Dr. R. N. ISHAM proba 
unexcelled by any other in 
Dearborn Avenue home are to be seen between 
and volumes on every conceivable 
subject of an interesting character This doe 
not include the d 1 ibrary. Dr. 


bly possesses a library 
this city. In his 


S000 6000 





»ctor’s fine medica 
Isham has not made a specialty of rare curicus 
or original books, but has collected a useful 
well as ornamental library for reading and refer- 
ence purposes. Most of the books were bought 
in Chicago, and the library represents an expendi- 
lollars. Thedoctor, who 
came to Chicago from his Massachusetts home 
in 1852, had a large library in his old house on 
La Salle Ave Oak St., but the fire of 1871 
turned it into ashes The work of collecting the 
present library has en going on since the fire 


as 


, nea© 


A. J. Cox, the printer, is proud of his library. 
It has been the chief occupation of his leisure 
time for the last 35 or 40 years, and he is still 


working atit. It is not a large library, but it is 
a choice one. He has about 2500 volumes alto- 
gether, his specialty being Shakespeariana, dram- 
atic and theatrical biographies, plays, and works 
on tobacco and smoking. He has gathered to 
gether several thousand plays, old first editions 





| of Shakespeariana, a great many illustrated books 


on biographical, historical, 


tific subjects and general literature, both ancient 
and modern. He has some valuable re- 
lating to plays and dramas, which were published 
in the sixteenth century. 200 volumes of 
library relate to tobacco, its use and abuse, his- 
tory and cultivation of the leaf, pipes, smoking, 
cigars, and snuff. One of these books hasa Latin 
title, and is more than worth its weight in gold. 
It was published in the early part of the seven 
teenth century, and was one of the first books 
which mentioned the use of tobacco as a medicine. 
This was one of the earliest uses to which tobacco 
was put. Many authors at that time—as can be 
gleaned from a glance at Mr. Cox’s collection 
advocated the use of tobacco as a cure for various 
disorders. One writer calls it a ‘‘ head purge.” 
From these books it can be learned that tobacco 
was first used in a finely-powdered form and 
smoked through a pipe. 
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TTills Revolving Newspaper Fite, 
FOR ILLUSTRATED PERIODICALS. 
PATENTED SEPTEMBER 1, 1891 


Ethos neers cre eee P 
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Neat and elegant in construction Secures the.paper to thy: desk without injury. Enables the 
, 


reader with a touch to adjust illustrations or diagrams printed lengthwise of the page to any con 


venient position. Has been in successful use for many months. 


W. J. HILLS, Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn. 


PERFECTED AND COLLATED SETS. 
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} f ( 7 2 ‘ 
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a eX} I | I pt ( 
When a set is f t ofter eso defect one : 
t r part S t I ve ( eq ¢ r \ 
meanw é en 1 < t 


To remedy this difh y THE BOSTON BOOK CO. is est ed a 


department nder t charg {iM Thorvald S re. formerly of t bra 
Cong! I t | n [ p ef P 
1aranteed to be | ie ind ot ‘ | y | 

sets t pe rect exist y ] M S J \ ( 
whole time to t brat f the | , ae 
person for foreign sets ' é 
Cont ent 

Librarians wh ive a W erie f «¢ P 
volumes of magazines, proceeding yf societies, government or muni pal report 
other series, American or foreign, are invited to correspond on the hiect w 


THE BOSTON BOOK Co., 


(CHaARLes C. Soute, PRESIDENT.) 15 Beacon Srreet, Boston, Mass 
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~ GUSTAV E. STECHERT 
Purchasing Agent for Colleges & Libraries 
828 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


begs to call attention to the unequalled facilities possessed by him for 
obtaining all Foreign books and periodicals upon more economical terms 
than any other house in America or Europe. 


Employing NO COMMISSION AGENTS, he has his OWN OFFICES at London and Leipzig, and has 
open Accounts with all the large publishing houses in the world. 

lis large experience enables him to give information about and to find searce and rare books to his 
patrons at most advantageous prices. ' 

From Europe he receives large weekly shipments, thus reducing in favor of his customers the 
charges for freight, etc. 


Most of the principal Colleges and Libraries already favor him with 
their orders ; amongst them he is kindly permitted to mention the following: 


Adelbert College. Johns Hopkins University. State University of Iowa. 

Alma College. Mercantile Library Association, N.Y. State University of Kansas. 

Am. Museum of Natural History. Miami University. State University of Nebraska. 
Amherst College. N. ¥. State Library. Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Astor Library. N. ¥. Hospital Library. Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 
College of the City of New York. Ohio State University. University of Illinois 

College of Physicians, Phila. Pratt Institate, Prooklyn, N. ¥. University of Minnesota. 
Columbia College. Public Library, Cincinnati, 0. University of Pennsylvania, 
Cornell University. Pablie Library, Cleveland, 0. University of Wisconsin. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library. Public Library, Minneapolis. Wesleyan University. 

Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. Reynolds Library Williams College. 

Haverford College. State Library of Connecticut. Yale University. 





SPECIAL REFERENCES, 
**Mr. Stechert has for years furnished this Library with most of its periodicals and European books, and has bought for us 
many thousand lumes. Mr. Stechert’s success is \ to | constant personal attention to the business, and the reasonable 
s he is able to offer. I consider a New York agent far preferable to reliance on foreign agents alone.” 
» H. Baxer, Librarian of Columbia College, New York. 





ears ago, in reorganizing the Columbi ‘ollewe library, pent much time in trying to dis er how to get our 
and periodicals with the least delay, trouble ; pe : he result of the comparis f three methods, viz 
ym foreign dealers, ordering through one agent in London, or ordering through one agent in New York showed 
rf advantage to give Mr. Stechert : yur foreign orders, as he delivered in the library in a single package 
and with a single bill at as N st as we were able with vastly greater trouble, to get a half dozen different packages in d ffer- 
ent bills from different places. In reorganizing the New York State Library, I opened the whole question anew, and the result 
of the comparison was the same as before, and we find that the library gets mst for the time and money expended by taking 
advantage of Mr. Stechert's long experience, and the careful personal attention which he gives to our orders,” ‘ 
Metvi. Dewey, Director of N. Y. State Library, Albany, N.Y. 
Se 
** Mr. G. E. Ste rt of New York | erved us with fidelity in procuring English, French and German books, both new 
and second hand ar op xd i erms are more reasonable than any others that have come to our notice, while he 
has always guarded our interests very caref . We find it a great convenience to have one agency in New York, represented 
by branches in different I 
Prof. Arruvre H. Patmer, Librarian of Adelbert College, Cleveland, O. 


** Your methods and fa ties fo ng business, as I have examined them here as well as at the Leipzig and London ends, 
seem to me admirably prog ve é thoroughly live I deal wich you because I judge it for the advantage of this library to 
do so, If I did not, I should not Tp to date Iam unable to find a method which is, all things included, so economical of 
time and money as dealing thr sis 

Ernest C, Ricuarpson, Librarian of Theol. Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 


“Our library committee speaks in the highest terms of your services. You have not only saved us many dollars, but have 


shown an intelligent appreciation of our wants for which we thank you. 
A. 8. Conuins, Act. Librarian of Reynolds Library, Rochester, N.Y. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


LONDON. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 











